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has been entirely rehabilitated since last season, and 


the picturesque Adirondacks. 
IDEAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
GOLF TENNIS BOATING 
BATHING RIDING DRIVI 
New Garage. Every facility for Automobilist. 
tween Lake George and Saratoga 
Opens June 26th 


J. F. WILSON, Manager 


Fort William Henry Hotel eae a 
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The largest and most elaborately furnished hotel on the shore of Lake George. 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL 


summer rendezvous, with the most healthful and charming environments in 


ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL PARTICULARS 


New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue, until June 26th 








HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


and COTTAGES 
Lake Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y. 


ELIGHTFULLY situated, 3 miles below Plattsburg, 

N. Y., on the shore of Lake Champlain, in center of a 

Natural Park of 450 acres, commanding superb views 

of the Lake, Green Mountains of Vermont and the Adirondacks. 

The ideal conditions of service, social environment and healthy 

outdoor life have made it the favorite center for the most ex- 
clusive resort seekers. Opens June 26th. 

GOLF. A full length 18-hole course kept in championship form. 


Professional in charge. Attractive club house. 


TENNIS. The best turf. tennis courts in the 








ONE HOUR NORTH OF SARATOGA SPRINGS Adirondacks. Always in splendid condition. 


MOTORING, Riding, Driving. Complete 
Auto Garage. Splendid roads and charming 
runs. Fully equipped liveries. 

BOATING, Bathing, Fishing. Sandy beach, 
modem boat houses. Every convenience for all 
aquatic pleasures. 


Manager 


243 Fifth Avenue, New York, until June 26th 
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THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
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FROM NEW YORK CITY 


THE DELAWARE & 
HUDSON RAILROAD 


The Picturesque Route Through 
“A SUMMER PARADISE” 












































Tillman on Art 

We believe in cheerfulness, too, and like to 
make the best of things—when that doesn’t mean 
the sort of complacency which sacrifices. oppor- 
tunities of reform. So we do not neglect the little 
debate in the Senate on the paragraph admitting 
free of duty certain works of art, provided they 
are twenty years old. and certain others, provided 
they are a hundred years old. That debate showed 
a wonderful improvement in the temper of our 
lawmakers on this subject. Even Senator ALprici 
did not have a word to say about protecting our 
American Mictten ANGELOs and RAPHAELs against 
Italian and French competition. The only serious 
objection offered was that the paragraph would 
permit millionaires to bring in pictures and things 
intended merely for the adornment of their private 
houses. Senator Root, being, fortunately, a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, was able to 
answer that by testifying that in the long run 
such treasures almost invariably “find their way 
to the museums. But Senator Roor did not make 
the best speech in the debate. Would you believe 
it, the best speech for free art was made by the 
Hon. Brn Tituman, of South Carolina, who fol- 
lowed the cultivated New-Yorker. Tituman told 
in simple language about his trip abroad last 
year, taken for his health, and what it taught 
him. “I saw enough,” he said, “to convince me 
that the American people can afford to encourage 
the importation of some of those masterpieces, 
something that we can get as a means of elevating 
the thought and inspiring the artistic genius of 
our people. Therefore I for once in this debate, 
as I said, feel anxious to see the gates thrown 
wide open and every opportunity offered for 
wealthy Americans, who have been made rich 
as they are going to be made rich by this very bill, 
to bring in works of art.” If TituMan’s speech 
had a rival, it was Senator Carter’s, who told 
how. a pork-packer of Milwaukee and a mail- 
carrier of Walla-Walla (afterward a United States 
Senator), having both amassed great fortunes, 
have both become collectors, and are gathering 
masterpieces which they will in the end con- 
tribute to permanent institutions. 

An idea strikes us. These gentlemen, like 
Senator TimLMAN, got their new interest from 
foreign travel. Cannot a trip abroad be arranged 
for Uncle Joz— Cannon? We might have a voting 
contest like those to determine the best Sunday- 
school teacher or the most popular young lady, 
unanimously vote him the best existing Speaker 
of the House, and pack him off, blushing and 
bowing—preferably while the House is in session. 


Retained for the Defence 

Senator ALDRICH exudes facts, he perspires them at 
every pore. He is an encyclopedia of tariff informa- 
tion, and he has forgotten more about the schedules 
than the majority of his colleagues are ever likely to 
know or to have wit enough to understand. Other 
men recite their principles by rote, and they would 
never know what their convictions were if they had 
not learned them by heart. Senator ALDRICH alone is 
an inexhaustible mine of information, and he supple- 
ments his speeches by a tireless flow of personal con- 
versation in which he answers objections, quiets ruffled 
consciences. and cements his influence over recalcitrant 
associates. He has the power of the expert. He 
knows all that can be known about the tariff.—San 
Irancisco Argonaut. 

The tariff is a subject for experts. The number 
of experts qualified to deal with schedules is 
deplorably small, and Senator ALpricnu is one of 
them. He is “an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation,” he does “perspire facts,” and yet re- 
peatedly it has transpired in the current debate 
that his information can be contradicted and that 
his facts “ain’t so.” Doubtless he knows as much 
as can be known about the tariff by any one 
man, but there is more to that subject than “one 
small head” can carry. The witnesses who have 
testified about schedules in committee seem to 
have fooled Mr. ALpricu as to many details. But 
besides that, he is a partisan, the chosen defender 
of high protection. It is vain to expect the 
counsel for the defence to set forth all the points 
of the case for the prosecution. Senator ALDRICH 
knows and tells lots of reasons for boosting the 
tariff. It would be foolish to expect him to tell 
why it should be lowered. He is a very able ex- 
pert for the folks who want the rates raised on 
what they make. but he is no great shakes as an 
expert for the consumer. 


Harmon and Harmony ! 

The country is showing some interest in that com- 
ing gathering in Columbus, Ohio, which is to place 
Governor HARMON in the field as an aspirant for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 1912. As win- 
ner in a Republican State in the Republican year of 
1908 Harmon is a man of destiny. Although Tarr 
carried Ohio by 69,000 for President, HarRMoNn had a 
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plurality of 19,000 over Harris, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor. This makes him attractive to 
Democrats who want to nominate for President, three 
years hence, a man who, at some time and in some 
place, has won something.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


At the Columbus dinner to Governor Harmon 
on July 15th there will be present Governor 
Marsuatt of Indiana, Governor Jotnson of 
Minnesota, and Senator CHAMBERLAIN of Oregon, 
all Democrats who have been elected Governors of 
Republican States. But we hear that Mr. Bryan 
has not been asked. How far will H-A-R-M-O-N 
go toward spelling. Harmony under those condi- 
tions ? 

Mr. Alfred Mosely Inspects Our Children 

Mr. Aurrep Mosety is interested, almost to the 
pitch of excitement, in life in these States, and 
comes over here from time to time to look us over. 
He is an attentive and fairly indulgent critic, 
and offers us a good many compliments, and has, 
on the whole, a good opinion of our civilization. 
But he speaks his mind, whatever it is, and that 
makes his views interesting. For example, he dis- 
approves of what he has seen of our methods of 
bringing up children. He says our children are 
not normal, but “‘ cute,’ ‘smart,’ nervous business 
manikins.” One reason he finds for it is that they 
associate too much with their parents. Disclosing 
his ideas on this subject to the World the other 
day, he said: 

The close companionship of American fathers and 
mothers with their children is one of the greatest 
dangers of American home life. It is not only un- 
wise, it is a positive evil. The brains and emotions of 
the youngsters are super-stimulated. More or less un- 
consciously they are expected to think the thoughts 
and feel the impulses of their parents instead of the 
natural, childlike thoughts and impulses, which are 
mostly instincts. Instead of being allowed to run 
along on their own level the children are being con- 
tinually forced up an inclined plane—to a_ higher 
level, doubtless, but they would reach it in good time 
without compulsion, if they were left alone, and 
they’d be so much less tired when they arrived! It’s 
an old saying, but a true one, “ Children can be children 
but once.” Here in America you seem to desire to 
eliminate even the “once”! Then, besides brushing 
the bloom off natural childishness, the familiar asso- 
ciation of the older and younger members of the 
family, as practised here, is so subversive of proper 
obedience. American children “boss” their parents. 
The code of discipline current in the typical American 
family would not be tolerated anywhere else in the 
civilized or uncivilized world. Even savages command 
greater respect from their offspring than the American 
father and mother. If the children were kept in the 
nursery where they belonged they would go to bed at 
proper hours, they would dress simply instead of be- 
coming the puffed and frilled show-dolls one so often 
sees, and they would naturally gain an access of re- 
spect for “ those set in authority over them.” 


We Inspect His Views 

What is the “typical American family” that 
Mr. MoseEty speaks of? What is its income? It 
seems to be a family that has a nursery in which 
the children might be kept, and that implies nurses, 
and a seale of living which must cost from—say, 
four thousand dollars a year up. But the typical 
American family never gets sight of an income 
approaching four thousand a year. So Mr. Mosety 
is talking about well-to-do families. It seems to 
us that he generalizes over-freely about our chil- 
dren. Really, some of them are not so bad! 
And it seems to us, too, that the essence of the 
fault he finds with our family methods is that we 
are raising American progeny and not English. 
We rather like the kind of children we raise. 
They might be better; so might we. And if we 
were better, they’d be. But such as we are, we 
like them—such as they are—and like to have 
them about. England is English, and well-to-do 
English families are still large. America is pretty 
well snowed under with European immigration, 
and American families are apt nowadays to be 
small. Having few children, we have to make 
the most of them, eat with them, play with them, 
joke with them, talk to them, live with them. 


Do They See Too Much of Us? 

That’s bad for the children, Mr. Mosety says. 
They see too much of us, are not respectful, are 
“bossy,” and not so obedient as they should be. 
Probably he is right in intimating that respect- 
fulness and mute obedience are not the long suit 
of American children of this generation. But, 
after all, Mr. Mosety, Daisy Miller was written 
over thirty years ago. Do you think the American 
child has retrograded in manners since then ? 

You may not know about that, but for our 
part we have faith to believe that the Amer- 
ican child’s manners have improved and are im- 
proving. There are more good schools now that 
teach good manners, and that may have helped. 
Immense numbers of us go abroad every year and 
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observe the gentle manners of the Europeans, and 
that ought to help. Our civilization is settling 
and maturing, and that should help. But, after all, 
Mr. Mosety, Americans will never be English, 
nor American children English children. For one 
thing, we have not got and cannot get the Eng- 
lish servants to bring them up, and if our poor 
dears didn’t associate with their parents, the 
ehances are that they would have to fall back on 
associations quite as deleterious. And for another 
thing, the American idea and the English idea 
are distinctly different. There are different motes 
in the air here. ‘The virus of liberty seems to be 
rubbed into our children’s arms along with their 
first vaccination stuff, and often enough it breaks 
out in an obstreperousness which is disagreeable 
while it lasts. But, after all, it is a great virus, 
and the air here is a great air. We are impressed 
by what we read of the changed deportment of 
the immigrants from eastern Europe, Hungarians 
and the like, who go home after spending some 
years here. They came tractable and torpid. They 
go back, report says, new people, who penetrate 
into their old communities like so much yeast in 
a lot of dough. Thev have lost something of 
docility, and something probably of manners, but 
gained enormously in initiative and confidence. 
A eountry that is a great school for the infusion 
of that spirit into European pupils must be suf- 
fered to have some of the defects of its qualities. 
If our children get the same spirit of individual 
initiative that gets into sojourners here, what 
wonder is it? The thing is in the air. If the 
children didn’t get it from their parents, they’d 
get it elsewhere. 


The Absurdity of Modern Navies 

The great work of making war absurd, especially 
naval war, goes on swimmingly. A London para- 
graph in the Sun quotes Naval-Expert JANrE as 
rejecting the suggestion that to sink war-ships 
will be a chief use of air-ships in war-time. Not 
so, Mr. JANE says. But he says that experiment 
has settled it that all ships are clearly visible at 
night from a balloon overhead. But the chief pro- 
tection of a battleship fleet from night torpedo 
attack is invisibility. When the air-ships are able 
to direct torpedo-boats by wireless where to find 
their quarry, the security of battleships will be 
very much impaired. The only remedy, Mr. Jane 
says, will be in a better and more complete net de- 
fence than ships have now, and in plenty of de- 
stroyers to meet the torpedo-boats. 

No doubt Mr. JANe’s opinion is wise, but it only 
emphasizes the fact that the whole navy business 
is growing ridiculous. It has been improved, ex- 
tended, and elaborated until everybody begins to 
see that it has lost its proper proportion. Instead 
of nations maintaining navies to protect them, 
it is getting to be that navies are using nations 
to maintain them. The lack of a proper sense of 
humor in the English and German naval boards 
promises to be the death of a fine old employment 
that has held its place among men for thousands 
of years. Tax-burdened peoples, groaning under 
the cost of naval programmes, must cry out pretty 
soon in a unanimous howl, “ Why do we maintain 
such a raft of these ridiculous machines, that cost 
preposterously to make and keep, and eat their 
heads off without ever doing a stroke of productive 
work?” As soon as that voice is unanimous, 
armament will subside, and we suppose navies 
may dwindle to what is necessary for international 
police work. 


Five Feet of Books 

The papers have printed the titles of the books 
that President Exsot has selected to fit in a five-foot 
shelf and supply “the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation” to any one who reads them properly. 
The books, so far as we know them, are such as 
ought to be in everybody’s library, to be read if 
the owner has the grit, and to look at, anyhow. 
They are admirable companions in life; such books 
as it is a work of uplifting beneficence to dis- 
tribute, whether anybody finds a pecuniary profit 
in it or not. 

We haven’t met anybody yet who was satisfied 
with Dr. Entor’s selection. Probably he isn’t 
satisfied himself. Literature, even good literature, 
is a considerable tubful, and you can’t dip up a 
dipperful out of it without leaving.a good deal 
in the tub. But that doesn’t matter. Here’s a 
shelfful of books coming that will make an im- 
proving difference in any mind that assimilates 
them. If the assimilating mind discovers that 
there are a lot more good books besides those on 
the shelf, so much the better, and so much the 
more improvement. 








Plush Pants 


Ir is matter of history, or possibly fable, that an 
American statesman to whom it was intimated, the 
other da¥, that the President would like to send him 
abroad as ambassador, remarked, “ No plush pants for 
me,” and went on with the letters he was signing. He 
was probably humoring the popular notion of diplo- 
macy still prevailing in his native West, though it 
has yielded in our politer East to a more cosmopolitan 
conception, and the forecast of political prophecy is 
that the happy phrase will make him Senator from 
his State. 

Happy phrases have done more and done less in 
their time; but it is not so much now a question of 
their power in our republic, as of the state of mind 

.Which this happy phrase expressed. In the days before 

the Spanish War, while we were still a hermit nation, 
and had not yet gone forth to all the regions of the 
earth in our present apostolate, whatever it is, it cer- 
tainly represented the American mind. A measure of 
slight, verging on contempt, pervaded the American 
mind for its foreign ministers which might or might 
not have been justified by their characteristic quality 
as retired war-horses. When it came to any test of 
their comparative fitness the American ‘war-horse 
showed himself quite the equal of the European 
chargers, who had always 


“Fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life,” 


instead of hardily cropping the wild grass of the 
prairie, or browsing the shoots of the primeval forest, 
till a commanding place was won at the public crib by 
sheer force of will and capacity. It rarely happened 
that the war-horse was not able, or that he was not 
sufficiently self-trained for real emergencies; and sorre- 
times it happened that our minister was not a war- 
horse at all, but a man who gave us distinction abroad 
by his fame in letters; it was apt to be letters. 

Still, in spite of all this, in spite of the fact that our 
diplomatic service worked, there used to be talk of 
abolishing the whole system, and after the transatlan- 
tie cables came, of dealing with other nations cabinet 
to eabinet. But that talk ended when we left our 
hermitage and became a world power. Coincidently 
we ceased having ministers and began having ambassa¢ 
dors, and as we had passed from the raw stage of be- 

“lieving in simple manhood and had come to believe 
more in moneyed manhood, we wished to be represented 
by ambassadors who could and would pay for the 
honor. As a people we remained willing to be the 
guests of our servants. We underpaid them and we 
expected them to lodge themselves and to board us 
when we visited them as individuals. We wanted those 
unworthy millionaires to ask us to the embassy and 
to present our wives and daughters at court, and 
though in the vastly greater number of cases we did 
not and could not enjoy their acquaintance at home, 
we wished them (however we denied it) to weleome us 
to their society abroad. In most instances they prob- 
ably did their best, but their best, as they understood 
it, was not good enough for all their fellow citizens, 
and most of their fellow citizens carried away sore 
heads and hearts. “ Taking one consideration with 
another,” the ambassador’s “ lot was not a happy one,” 
and it did not always follow that he deserved a happy 
lot. His money merited much, but not perhaps 
the favor of all the Americans who would have liked 
to make social use of him, and whom he was mainly 
left to by the other Americans, less ignobly ambitious, 
and bent upon golden rather than gilded joys. 

These, taught by experience of the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world for which those hungered, kept away 
from him, or if they went, did not expect much beyond 
the nothing they got. 

Not. too invidiously to fix the period, it may be taken 
that the career of pecunious diplomacy ended in the 
incident closed at Berlin with the incoming of the 
actual ambassador. Hereafter, the appointment of a 
very rich man as our representative at a foreign court 
will not perhaps be “ viewed with alarm,” but certainly 
with displeasure, by the whole country, which is no 
longer anxious to convince Europe of its riches. It 
is everywhere taken for granted on that continent that 
America is very rich, and it may now be supposed 
curious to know whether we are something more than 
rich. It is not important to satisfy this curiosity, ex- 
cept as the fulfilment lies in the line of our own de- 
velopment. We have fairly well outlived our raw 
wonder at our own wealth: our familiarity with 
millionaires has bred the proverbial contempt of them, 
which is not always a wise or just, or even a sincere 
scorn; and now we are interested to see what our other 
great men will look like in Europe. The war-horse, 
with all his good qualities, was a bit strange against 
those alien horizons: the plutocrat was disadvantaged 
by the jaundiced vision of too many of his uninvited 
and unpresented fellow countrymen; but since we will 
have a diplomatic service, there is reason to think that 
a trained and cultivated and highly experienced man 
will not do us more credit than we deserve. But we 
ought really to try and deserve a little credit. If we 
send such a man abroad, we ought to pay him enough 
for such board as the other ambassadors have, and we 
ought to lodge him as handsomely in a house of our 


own \s for his clothing, plush pants are not perhaps 
the whole story We do not know whether the Amer 
ican ambassador now attempts to wear the “ dress of 
an American gentleman it court If the plush pants 
come in, it is heeanuse they are concomitant, but not 


essential; there is no reason why the American envoy 
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should not wear black trousers, except that it is not 
usage. So far we may concede, but when all is said 
there remains that question of our national nonage 
whether we need any diplomatic service at all. With- 
out it there could not, of course, be any presentations 
at court, unless there were a system of letters of intro- 
ductions from our State Department. That might be 
difficult, more difficult than the transaction of interna- 
tional affairs, and it might cheapen presentations. 
The Department could not make distinctions; letters 
of introduction must be given to all citizenesses, like 
passports. 
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Correspondence 


DEPORTATION OF FOREIGN CRIMINALS 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A despatch from Washington to the Sun 
conveys the information that the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor “ resents” statements made in my 
article in Harper’s WEEKLY for May 8th on “ Fos- 
tering Foreign Criminals,’ and quotes “ Solicitor 
Parker of the Immigration Department,” who, how- 
ever, refers to but one of several instances cited in 
the article wherein the construction of our ridicu- 
lously inadequate deportation law has kept the person- 
nel of the so-called “ Black Hand” in the United 
States. According to the Sun: 


“The statement was made recently that the Depart- 
ment had rendered a peculiar détision in the case of 
Vincenzo Abadessa, an Italian with a long criminal 
record in Italy. It was said that the police request- 
ed the co-operation of the Department in Abadessa’s 
deporation when he had completed a two-year term 
in Sing Sing for extortion, and had been refused on 
the ground that when he had completed his term of 
imprisonment he would have complied with the law 
of 1907, which provides that an alien must be de- 
ported, if at all, within three years of the time of 
his landing. When the term is completed the Italian 
will have been in the country in excess of three years. 

“ Solicitor Parker of the Immigration Bureau said 
to-day that the Department had never ruled in Aba- 
dessa’s case, and that in similar cases it had held 
that terms spent by aliens in prison would not be 
counted in making up the three years within which 
they could be deported. Mr. Parker said also that if 
it could be shown that Abadessa had committed a fel- 
ony in the old country involving moral turpitude his 
case would be taken up immediately upon the ex- 
piration. of his term in Sing Sing, and undoubtedly 
he would be deported.” 


Were it not for the circumstance that the Sun 
has a deserved reputation for accuracy, I should be- 
lieve that ‘ Solicitor Parker ” had been misrepresent- 
ed. If he has access to the records of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and will consult a letter 
written by Acting-Secretary Ear] to Police Commis- 
sioner Bingham on the 15th of last October, and 
another dated November 2d from former Immigration- 
Commissioner Watchorn to the same official, he will 
ascertain that the Department has ruled in the case 
of Abadessa, and precisely as stated in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. He may also learn from the same archives 
that the Immigration Bureau is already in possession 
of proof that Abadessa has “ committed a felony in- 
volving moral turpitude,” in the form of a penal cer- 
tilficate from Italy showing that he had been arrested 
twenty-seven times and convicted twenty-five times 
in that country before he came to the United States. 

Incidentally it would be interesting to know why, 
if the Department of Commerce and Labor has ruled 
in cases similar to that of Abadessa that “ terms 
spent by aliens in prison would not,be counted in 
making up the three years within which they could 
be deported,” Acting-Secretary Earl was not in- 
formed of it. If, however, Solicitor Parker intends 
to overrule the decision of Mr. Earl and deport Aba- 
dessa, he will have to act quickly, since the sentence 
of this undesirable alien will expire in a few weeks. 

Police -Commissioner Bingham, by the way, had 
this to say about the case of Abadessa in his last 
annual report: 


“The case of another man shows how the United 
States seems to insist on keeping these blackmailers 
here. A man who is at present confined in a New 
York State prison, serving a sentence of two and a 
half years for attempted extortion, was arrested in 
Italy twenty-seven times and convicted twenty-five 
times. When he was sentenced to State’s prison here 
he had been in this country less than three years. 
The Police Department tried to get a warrant for 
his arrest so that he could be deported. The warrant 
was refused on the ground that the man had, by serv- 
ing time in prison. been here more than three years. 
In spite of the fact that he had had twenty-five con- 
victions in Italy and that before he had been in the 
country three years he was convicted again for black- 
mailing, our laws say he must stay here.” 


Does the Department of Commerce and Labor re- 
sent Commissioner Bingham’s report? 
I am, sir, 
FraNK MARSHALL WHITE. 


LEARN WISDOM 
New Yor« City 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—It would seem that the presidents and pro- 
fexssors of our universities and colleges are at last be 
ginning to move and toss restlessly in their long 
sleep. The noise from the “ side-shows” is waking 
the sleepers in the “main tent.” President Woodrow 
Wilson, a born leader, is even on his feet doing a 
somnambulistic walk and mumbling to himself that 
unless he can get “the gracious assistance of fathers 
and mothers" to help him educate their sons, he does 
not care to be ring-master in the “main tent” any 


longer, and intimates his willingness to accept-an out- 
door job. Here is a fable: Once upon a time -there 
was an old hen with a large brood of chicks, clucking, 
pecking, and scratching, in a farmer’s yard. A fox 
seeing her, said to the farmer: “That silly old hen 
does not know how to raise chickens; see how small 
and narrow her head is, and look at the breadth of 
mine. I have made a study of chicken-raising; I am 
fin expert; let me take that brood and raise it.” The 
fox’s eloquence convinced the farmer and he turned 
the brood over to him. When night came on, with 
its chill and darkness, the fox having no wings under 
which the brood could find warmth and protection, the 
chicks scattered in all directions, each seeking such 
comfort as it could find. Next day the fox went to 
the farmer and asked that the hen be given him 
as an assistant, for, said he, ‘things are all right 
when the sun shines, but when it rains or gets dark 
and cold I need the hen to warm and protect the chicks 
with her wings.” President Wilson, who has said and 
done many good things, will add another jewel to his 
crown if he will continue to insist that it is not the 
universities and colleges, as conducted at present, but 
the home influence that makes our splendid citizens. 
From the public school to the university our whole 
system of education is wrong, because it teaches only 
knowledge, never wisdom. If the student is so un- 
fortunate as not to be taught wisdom at home, or is 
not blessed with sufficient character in after-life to 
cast out and forget most of what was taught him at 
college, and get wisdom for himself, he will find this 
world a dreary place, will make little progress, and 
gain nothing from this incarnation. The attainment 
of wisdom is the proper aim and end of man; 
knowledge is only one means to that end. The schools 
and colleges make the mistake of teaching that 
knowledge is the end, and the student is left to find 
out the mistake if he can. So many are finding out 
this mistake, that the conscientious educators are be- 
ginning to feel the force of public opinion. Let Dr. 
Wilson and those like him turn the “ main tent ” into 
an institution for the culture of the soul, not for 
teaching dogma, and let the “side-shows” teach 
knowledge, and it wi!l not then be necessary to call on 
the fathers and mothers for their “ gracious assist- 
ance.” I am, sir, 
JoHN H. GIRDNER. 


“ FASHIONABLE CACOEPY ” 
WorcesTER, ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The ideas of those who, like ‘ Subscriber,” 
advocate pronunciation or orthography inconsistent 
with the general rules of grammar or the natural 
idiom, simply because it happens to be fashionable 
for the time being, or even the one given by the 
dictionaries, which usually only record that fashion, 
should be strenuously combated. 

Thus the accenting of the nouns “ address,” “ ac- 
cord,” “ combine,” “ incline,” “ invite,” “ recess,” “ con- 
sent,” ‘“ control,” “‘ detail,” “ content,” ete., on the first 
syllable is perfectly correct, being governed by the 
general rule to that effect, while the verbs “ accent,” 
“perfect,” ‘“‘ perfume,” “combat,” ‘* contract,” ete., 
should always be stressed on the last, though often 
not so. 

True, there are some words in which it is impossible 
to follow the rule, such as “delay,” “ effect,” ete.; 
the aim should therefore only be to adhere to it 
wherever possible, which applies to all other gram- 
matical rules also. 

As a proof that even the best dictionaries cannot 
always be trusted I need only instance the word 
“ordeal,” properly a disyllable, but which in every 
dictionary but Skeats’ is given as if in Latin instead 
of Saxon origin. 1 am, sir, 

EvacustTes A. PHIPSON. 


“ 


Not grammar, but the best authority, regulates the 
use and accenting of words. The rules of grammar 
must scramble about and accommodate themselves as 
best they may to language as it is used by competent 
speakers and writers. Grammar has its uses, but 
will never, and should never, govern language. Lan- 
guage must govern grammar.—EDITOoR. 
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MASTODONS IN KENTUCKY 
LouisviLLe, Kentucky, May 22, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your last issue contains an interesting item 
concerning a mastodon tusk recently found in Penn- 
sylvania. But the statement in the article that “ never 
before have the remains of the mastodon been found 
so far south” is surely incorrect to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

Can any one be ignorant that quantities of remains 
of the mastodon were found in Kentucky? 

Dr. Thomas Walker, of Virginia, the first explorer 
of Kentucky, named the creek of “ Big Bone Lick ” in 
Kentucky on account of the quantity and gigantic size 
of such fossils he found in that locality. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was greatly interested, and was instrumental in 
having some sent to Washington, where they are now 
at the museum. 

Quite recently an immense molar, a fossil tooth of 
a mastodon, was found in Kentucky, and was on ex- 
hibition at Col. R. T, Durrett’s home at a meeting of 
the Filson Club. I am, sir, 

Patty THUM. 


A BUSINESS TEST 
Roswett, N. M., June & 1909 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik,—Please permit an old-time reader to offer a 
piece of wholly unselfish practical advice to those who 
for various reasons are compelled to seek a change of 
location: 

The desirability of any locality for business pur- 
poses is almost in direct ratio to the number of copies 
of Harren’s Werkiy circulating regularly in such 


locality This is a piece of practical wisdom, based 
upon years of careful observation 
I am, sir, iH, ©, 
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atrick Higgins Met 
John Brown 


HIS STORY OF WHAT HE SAW OF THE RAID ON HARPER’S FERRY, OCTOBER 16, [859 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


P4 TRICK HIGGINS, for nearly fifty years a watch- 

man of the Shenandoah Bridge at Harper's Ferry, 
still lives, at an advanced age, in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Sandy Hook, Maryland, He is almost the 
only survivor of the Raid who witnessed that tragedy 
from its very beginning until the surrender of the 
John Brown survivors. Now the owner of a little 
saloon by the railroad track, Mr. Higgins is a veri- 
table Dooley in looks, in local wisdom, and in humor. 
Often besought by his neighbors and by every tourist 
to Harper’s Ferry who hears of his ewistence, he 
readily tells the story of the wildest night of his life, 
when he went from his peaceful home to face sudden 
death at the haxds of Northern invaders of whose 
existence he, like all the other residents of Harper’s 
Ferry and vicinity, had never dreamed, 





ZERZ RIGOR. HIGGINS, did you ever know 
Ses John Brown?” . 

“Oh yis, I knew him; he used to 
come by here wid a little pick aw 
; shovel and said he was doing pros- 
pectin’ loike in the mountains. I 
was a watchman at the bridge, the 

old bridge as was. I rinted a house 
%Q on this side of the river, and lived in 
it wid me woife an’ child—we had but the wan thin. 
He came here in the airly part of June or July; | 
Vink ’twas July, 1859, an’ he lived up beyant what 
was called the Mountain Schoolhouse about six miles 
frim Harper’s Ferry. He used to come down ivery 
day to Harper’s Ferry Bridge, and he used to call him- 
self Isaac Smith. In thim days, ye moind, we didn’t 
know he was John Brown, an’ we used to call him in 
fun Captain John Smith, after the man wid de In- 
dians down in Virginia, ye know. He was as noice a 
mon as iver ye'll, see, he was indade; niver did he 
pass without speaking wid me an’ giving me a hand- 
shake. 

““T moind whin two men came inquirin’ afther him; 


he had only about twinty men all ‘towld, ye moind, . 


and they came from different States—some from one 
part, some from another. Of course Brown himself 
was from Noo York. I helped to put his body on the 
train, afther he had been hung, whin his wife took him 
home. 

“He wint to live near the Mountain Schoolhouse 
on what is called the Kennedy farm. There’s quite a 
big orrehard there now. He used to drive down ivery 
day to Harper’s Ferry an’ always took a big box 
back wid him. I suppose it had in it some of thim 
sharp-shooting revolvers. He had some fourteen hun- 
dred of thim spears ye heard tell of. They came down 
to Chambersburg, an’ they hauled thim over here. Oh 
yis, I used to see him ivery day, an’ he was as foine 
a mon as iver ye see.” 

“You must have been surprised, Mr. Higgins, when 
you afterward found out who he really was?” 

“Oh, me, surprised? I guess I was! Ye see, the two 
of us, me pardner Bill Williams and mesilf, had six 
hours ivery day and six hours ivery night to watch 
the bridge. It was a wooded structure, the ould bridge 
was. The Sunday evening he came in, it was me week 
to go on the bridge at twilve o’clock o’ night. That 
night me an’ me woife—she’s.dead now—we’d been to 
see her folks as lived about two and a half miles from 
the Ferry. It was on a Sunday evening, an’ me an’ 
me woife was coming back across the bridge. Every- 
thing was as quiet as usual. We came on home, and 
I got supper and wint to bed. There was a watch- 
man as always used to call me in toime to go on the 
bridge before twilve o’clock. He was at the engine- 
house. It was about twilve minutes to twilve whin 
I reached the bridge. I had me lamp lit. We burned 
electral oil in thim days; it was made something loike 
coal-oil; we had niver had any coal-oil then. Aye, 
I remember whin we had no matches at all; the peo- 
ple in America don’t know what improvements tliey 
have. I t’ought I niver would live to see what I see. 
Will, I wint out on the bridge to the toime-clock— 
a toime-clock is where ye have to take a pin and stick 
it-in the clock ivery t’irty minutes, to show that ye 
have been across the bridge—and if we didn’t have a 
pin in this clock for every t’irty minutes of our watch 
we would get discharged. I wint to the clock and 
waited for me pardner, but he hadn’t come. I t’ought 
there must be something wrong. I grabbed the pin 
to put in the clock, and took me lamp in me hand 
and walked out to the railroad part of the bridge to 
where, if ye took notice as ye came by, there's a little 
house. Just about where the little house is there 
used to be a switch for the railroad. Jist thin I saw 
by the reflection from me lamp two men standing on 
the railroad crossing, but separated. There is a wide 
span if ye took notice on that bridge. 

“T walked over, and one of thim called, * Halt!’ 
Now, I didn’t know what ‘ Halt!’ mint then, any more 
than a hog knows about a holiday. I didn’t know 
what he mint. I learned verry well what ‘ Halt!’ 
mint in the four years of the warr that followed— 
but T kept on a-walking, an’ pretty soon he ‘halts’ 
agin; but I, not knowing at all what he mint, just 
kept on a-moving until I was pretty near to him, 
whin he jabs me wid wan o' thim spikes. In fact, he 
made me feel a little sick. I said to him, ‘TI am wateh- 
man o’ this bridge.’ He said: ‘That's all roight. Ye 
come along wid me. Tl watch the bridge.’ I heard 
afterward that this man’s name was Thompson; ‘twas 
his brother that married a daughter of John Brown's, 
and his pardner was the ould man’s boy Oliver that 


was killed. I noticed that on one side o’ the bridge 
there was some six or eight of these spikes or spears, 
an’ the blades of thim was sticking up. These spikes 
was like a long-handled shovel or spade, about six feet 
long, wid a sharp blade, sharp as any butcher’s knife. 
They were a kind of an ancient weepon, and were 
called spikes or spears. I tink his idea was, was 
le lucky, to place these weepons in the hands o’ the 
slaves. And under the long Scotch shawls these lads 
wore I saw the barrels o’ rifles that hung down from 
their shoulders. 

“ At the sight of thim I became frantic. I t’ought 
sure they had killed me pardner, although they talked 
verry koind to me; but I could see the loights of the 
hotel on the other side—they had a verry foine hotel 
over there—and so whin he said, ‘Come along wid 
me,’ an’ reached out an’ took me lamp, I doubled up 
me roight fist an’ I struck him in the side o’ his head 
an’ I staggered him; an’ as soon as iver I did that 
I run for the hotel like all the imps was afther me, 
an’ it was as dark a noight as iver ye saw, and I ran 
as fast.as iver I did acrost that bridge, and I niver 
stumbled wance. What did they do? Why, they 
shouted at me, an’ they shot the hat off me head, and 


“Thin there was an old gintleman lived about here 
by the name of Grice; there was a big meetin’ goin’ 
on over at Ebeneezer Chureh; him an’ his two sons 
wint over to the meetin’, an’ coming on the way back 
they arristed him. This gintleman was put in the 
engine-house. You took notice where the engine-house 
used to stand? It’s marked there now. “Iwas a verry 
strong little brick building wid heavy irron bars; it 
belonged to the Government, ye know. That's where 
Brown held his prisoners. He had picked some twinty 
of the tallest, strongest citizens an’ had thim prisoners 
in that engine-house. Col. Lewis Washington was in 
there, an’ me pardner, an’ whin I found out this I 
was sorry I had not gone down wid me pardner. 

“ The conductor, he t’ought it best not to go on that 
bridge until owld Brown himsilf came and led the 


way over for the train. An’ thin later, Haywood, 
the nagur, he wint around the corner o’ the hotel, 


where you see that tall cottage now, an’ they shot him 
roight near the hearrt; there was a big cut under his 
left shoulder, and he suffered something awful. This 
was on the Monday morning about half past wan 
o’elock; and on Monday morning—of course this was 
Monday, only ‘twas not daylight yit—we had a great 




















Patrick Higgins, who witnessed the raid on Harper’s Ferry fifty years ago 


the bullet raised a little mark. D’ye moind the scar 
there on the top av me head to this verry day? But 
I didn’t know whin I was running that I had got hit 
at all and what a close call for me loife I’d had. 
“Whin I .made the hotel, all out o’ breath, I gave 
the people in the bar a descripshun o’ thim spears, 
an’ they saw that I was verry scared, an’ that I had 
no hat on me head; an’ while some of thim belaved me, 
sthill some av thim laughed at me. An’ there was 
a colored man that used to stay in the office by the 
name av Shepard Haywood. He was a verry noice 
nagur, and was, too, very well off. He was a free 
man, an’ was worth from fifteen to twinty thousand 
dollars. Yis, an’ the agent, Squire Beckham, t’ought 
verry hoighly av him. I wint into the office an’ they 
bantered me a good dale about me scare, an’ I was 
troubled about me pardner; an’ I tought I would go 
and see for mesilf if anything was the matter, so I 
wint to his house an’ [ knocked on the dure, an’ I 
didn’t want to seare his woife, but she said, ‘ Who’s 
there?’ An’ [ said, ‘It’s Pat,’ an’ then I sez, sez I, 
‘Is Bill home?’: She sez ‘ No,’ sez she. ‘What's the 
mather?’ I didn’t want to scare the woman, so I sez, 
‘He took the keys to the box; but I guess I'll mate 
him on the street.” I came back to the hotel, an’ it 
was not long until the express train came in. I towld 
them there was two men out there on the bridge, an’ 
sez I, ‘If ve go it’s at your own risk.’ An’ old Jack 
Philips, he was an awful big man, he was the con- 
ductor, an’ he said, ‘Hand me that lamp.’ Thin he 
called to the engineer an’ said, ‘Go wid me.’ So he 
takes the lamp in his hand, an’ they starts for the 
bridge. They hadn't gone far whin T heard two shots. 
The conductor stopped right thin. Thin he said: 
‘What's the mather there’ What's the reason of 
thist’ They said: ‘ Nothin’s the matter. We want 
liberty!’ So the conductor he came back an’ the ex 
press train remained. The hotel was soon filled up, an’ 
waa crowded with the passengers, ladies and gintlemen, 
from all parts av the counthry, an’ everybody has a dif 
ferent story an’ no one knew anything at all about it 


-~ 
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toime to get Dr. Sperry for him, but whin-he came 
he could do nothing for him at all at all. 

“Thin there was this John Cook; he was one of 
Brown’s men from Kansas, an’ was the man who kep’ 
writing to Brown that brought him here, wid the re- 
sult following. Now Cook, he married a girl here, 
Virginia Kennedy; he peddled maps first whin he came 
here. Thin he ’tended the canal lock up there. He 
had been teaching school, too, down here in Virginia 
whin they found out about him, an’ people were verry 
wrathy against Cook because he had come there and 
lived amongst thim and thin turned against thim. 
Of course, whin the arsenal workmen came to work in 
the morrning, Brown’s men got thim all an’ carried 
ivery wan of thim down to the engine-house, where 
they was all kept prisoners. He had probably one 
hundred prisoners down there. At wan toime of the 
day, whin I was in the office of the hotel, I could 
see roight. into the fort by looking t’rough the cracks 
of the dure. 

“An’ all this time this poor nagur Haywood was 
lyin’ in the station cryin’ for wather, wather, for 
God’s sake bring him some wather. Now, there was 
a pump near by in thim toimes, but I knew thim men 
on the bridge would shoot me if they could see me, 
an’ yit I didn’t like not to go for the wather whin he 
asked me so pitiful-like. He kep’ on an’ kep’ on at me, 
an’ finally I sez, sez I: * Haywood, I'm going afther 
that wather. Likely they will shoot me or take me 
prisoner, and thin ye would be by yersilf entoirley.’ 
He said, ‘For God's sake, Mr. Higgins, go an’ tell 
thim me condition, an’ surely they will let ye be.’ So 
I took the piteher in me hand, an’ I wae getting seme 
what posted on military tactics be that toime an’ knew 
what ‘halt!’ mint, for IT knew if wance they said 
that I would stop, but they niver said a word to me 
Whin I passed by Thompson was on the bridge, an 


a foine-lookin’ fellow he was. Whin | was returning 
wid the wather he aske me for a drink, and IT «ex, « 
I Hold on «a bit an’ TU get ve a gla So | wint 


to the hotel an’ got a glass from the agent—they had 
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HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


and COTTAGES 
Lake Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y. 


ELIGHTFULLY situated, 3 miles below Plattsburg, 

N. Y., on the shore of Lake Champlain, in center of a 

Natural Park of 450 acres, commanding superb views 

of the Lake, Green Mountains of Vermont and the Adirondacks. 

The ideal conditions of service, social environment and healthy 

outdoor life have made it the favorite center for the most ex- 
clusive resort seekers. Opens June 26th. 

GOLF. A full length 18-hole course kept in championship form. 


Professional in charge. Attractive club house. 
TENNIS. The best turf; tennis courts in the 
Adirondacks. Always in splendid condition. 


MOTORING, Riding, Driving. Complete 
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ONE HOUR NORTH OF SARATOGA SPRINGS 


LAKE GEORGE ~~ a 


NEW Y O 8 & 


BOATING, Bathing, Fishing. Sandy beach, 
modern boat houses. Every convenience for all 
aquatic pleasures. 


Booklet and full information 
ROBT. MURRAY, Manager 
243 Fifth Avenue, New York, until June 26th 
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THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


TO BOTH RESORTS 


FROM NEW YORK CITY 


The largest and most elaborately furnished hotel on the shore of Lake George. 
FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL 


has been entirely rehabilitated since last season, and affords a delightful 


summer rendezvous, with the most healthful and charming environments in 
the picturesque Adirondacks. 
: IDEAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


GOLF TENNIS BOATING FISHING 
BATHING RIDING DRIVING 


New Garage. Every facility for Automobilist. Trolley service be- 
tween Lake George and Saratoga 
Opens June 26th 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL PARTICULARS 


J. F. WILSON, Manager 
New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue, until June 26th 
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New York, June 26, 1909 
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DIVERSIONS OF A STATESMAN 


During a recent tour made by the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon in Pennsylvania, the Speaker of the House of Representatives engaged 
in a playful bout with Mr. “Philadelphia Jack” O’Brien, pugilist, at an inn near Norristown. There was no decision 
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Comment 


Why We Like the President’s Message 

Ir the President’s special message concerning in- 
come taxes and the proposed tax on the earnings 
of corporations had come at another time, we 
should not merely have praised it as a clear and 
suecinet and able state paper; we should have 
welcomed at least half of it as entirely in accord 
with our own views. Approving the principle of 
an income tax, and heartily desiring to see it tried 
as a substitute for excessive tariff taxes, we of 
course favor also an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, if that is necessary, to establish clearly the 
government’s right to impose it. Nor would the 
proposal 6f a tax on corporations be enough, at 
another time, to destroy our satisfaction with the 
President’s main proposal. True, a national tax 
on corporations is open to the objection urged 
against a national tax on inheritances; the na- 
tional government would thus invade a field pre- 
occupied by State governments. But some time 
or other, we suppose, an understanding will have 
to be reached as to whether the field shall belong 
to the nation or to the States. The suggestion that 
the new tax will be particularly valuable as giv- 
ing the Federal government supervision over the 
“accounts and business transactions of all corpora- 
tions” does, we admit, give us pause. We have 
some old-fashioned Jeffersonian instinets and 
apprehensions that incline to take alarm at the 
vision of bureaucracy which such words open up. 
They certainly suggest a pretty big contract for 
the national government. But we should prefer 
to suspend judgment until the President shall 
set forth his entire plan for dealing with corpo- 
rations, of which this may be a part. We wish the 
proposal were advanced that way, and solely in 
that connection, rather than in the way it is, and 
in connection with the tariff bill. 


And Why We Don’t 

That is why it disquiets us and others, who ac- 
count ‘ourselves both advocates of revision down- 
ward and sincere friends and well-wishers of 
the President. For the message, coming at this 
time, seems to many rather a blow at the income- 
tax bills now before the Senate than a plea for 
an ineome tax in the future. It disconcerts 
rather than encourages the men who are trying 
to make good the President’s own declarations 
and pledges, and it brings the President, for the 
time being, to the side of ALpricu, who is doing 
his. best to keep those pledges from being fulfilled. 
There is simply no escaping this immediate effect 
of the President’s finally speaking after his long 
silence. That the effect may be transient as well as 
immediate we make haste to concede—since that is 
what we hope. But we began in candor with this 
administration; we mean to continue candid, and 
not to let our good-will toward it, and our strong 
faith in it, degenerate into a blind partiality. 
For we truly believe—though not, we trust, in- 
clined to vanity—that in our attitude toward 
the administration we represent, as best we may, 
the most disinterested patriotism of the country. 
We believe we are speaking for those Americans 
who have hitherto supported it solely from the 
highest motives; not because it is Republican, 
for many of them are Democrats whenever the 
Democratic party is true to itself, and others are 
independents; not because of any hope of favors 
from it, for they are all opponents of privilege 
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and detesters of such governmental favoritism 
and partial paternalism as they find in high pro- 
tection; not for any reason, in fact, but their 
liking for the President, their trust in him, their 
hope in him. So confident are we that we are at 
one with this class of Americans that we believe 
we could put into words what it is now in their 
hearts to say to this so well-liked President as he 
comes up to his first great test and crisis. 


A Counsel of Friendship 

This, we think, is what they would say to him 
if they could have his ear: 

“Be true to yourself, Mr. President, and you 
will be true to us—and to your country. Do not 
wonder that in this crisis we ask you to be true 
to us. It was we, after all, who made the deci- 
sion in your favor when you and another came be- 
fore the people as rivals for the chief place in the 
Republic. For whether we were of your party 
or of the other party or independents, we called 
no party master, but looked solely to the merits 
of the contestants and the country’s welfare; and 
we held the balance of power. Though the whole 
great electorate sat in judgment, it was we who 
east the verdict. We accepted you for the things 
you had done and the words you spoke. We have 
a right, therefore, to demand that you be consist- 
ent with your record of manliness and independ- 
ence, and that you make your words good. Do 
not fancy that we are ignorant of the forces 
that now come up against you. We have warred 
with them for years. We do not forget that your 
predecessors have one after another gone down 
before them. But to yield to them is not the 
way to overcome them; and if you try compromise 
we believe you will find it nothing but surrender. 
Neither do we forget that, although President, you 
are also leader of your party. But to follow is 
not to lead, to obey is not to command. That 
power, moreover, is given to you for the same end 
to which your powers as President must be di- 
rected; it is your duty to exercise it solely for 
the country’s welfare, by setting your party right 
whereinsoever it is wrong. And do not, on the 
other hand, fancy that we exagzerate, that we 
take too solemnly, the crisis that is upon you. 
It is the turning-point of your career, it is a 
crucial test of your ability and your character. 
There is much about the issue that makes it 
look commonplace, unheroical. But when you 
choose your course you choose between two poli- 
cies that are utterly divergent, and lead on to 
vastly different consequences; you choose also be- 
tween two different followings—and between two 
places in history. Ask yourself now, therefore, 
which following, which approval, which gratitude, 
will honor you most—theirs or ours. Is it not 
true that they ask of you in selfishness, and would 
reward you in kind? We, on the other hand, if 
we know our own minds and consciences, ask 
nothing for ourselves, whether as individuals or 
as a group, but all for a principle, and in the 
great name of justice; and we offer you in return 
nothing but the honor and loyalty which all good 
citizens give to an upright chief magistrate. And 
ask yourself as candidly which place in history 
you prefer: that of a merely agreeable President, 
successful through non-resistanee, undisturbed 
because compliant, a party leader who merely ac- 
companied his party the way it would have gone 
without him—or that.of a strong President who 
took his great responsibilities the highest .way, 
a party leader who would not be less than a true 
leader of men. Surely it were better to be this 
and fail, and go down beaten but undishonored, 
than to win whatever the less courageous course 
may offer. We talk of a choice; but have you, 
in truth, a right to choose? You have chosen 
once already. To choose again would not be 
choice, but vacillation. Be true to yourself, Mr. 
President. That is all we ask.” 


Protection and the Philippines 

We have been doing our best in these columns 
to point out how and why the tariff is a moral 
question; how and why the sort of protection we 
are getting—or rather giving—is not only un- 
reasonable but wrong. If one wishes to see how 
it can be not merely wrong, but dishonorable and 
mean, let him look at the way the selfishness of 
the sugar men and the tobacco men has thrust 


‘itself into our relations with the Philippines. 


We have confessed our disappointment with Sen- 
ator Roor because he has not put himself at the 
head of the progressives, where he belongs; but 
if he keeps on yielding to his best impulses as 
he did when this eceurred we may yet see him in 
some such position. The selfishness which protec- 
tion arouses and stimulates laughs to scorn such a 
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mollycoddle idea as that we are bound in honor to 
consider the Filipinos as our wards, and not to 
prefer our interests to theirs. Our cigar-makers, 
not content with a sale that annually runs well 
up to eight billions, would deny them the right 
to bring in, free of duty, a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion—and this notwithstanding that we sell to 
them whatever we please absolutely free of duty. 
We were heartily sorry to see Senator La Fot- 
LETTE, as the champion of the Cigar-makers’ 
Union, offering an amendment to reduce the 
exemption to seventy-five million; and heartily 
glad that Senator Root, when the Finance Com- 
mittee accepted the suggestion, rose up and re- 
volted. It is good to have a Senator from New 
York to whom the Senate pays attention; and 
better still to have him saying: 

The possession of power carries with it an obligation 
that rises above all considerations of trade, all con- 
siderations of particular and selfish interests—an obli- 
gation that we must recognize. If we do not, dis- 
honored is the name of America. ‘Terrible and arbi- 
trary power it is that we exercise over these poor 
people, and they are helpless. They must accept our 
word. We are proposing to send our products into 
their ports free of duty. In return we are proposing 
to admit free their products, but with a limitation 
upon their great products—sugar and tobacco—at a 
point which, in the judgment of the House, will not 
injure the sugar or tobacco industries of this country. 
Now we are proposing to cut that in half as far as 
tobacco is concerned. Why don’t we go further and 
take their free market and put a duty on all their 
products imported into this country? I am not willing 
to vote for a bill that denies aid to this helpless 
people, and I will vote against reducing the amount 
of free cigars from the islands, no matter if all the 
committees of the Senate are in favor of it. 


Mr. Roor did vote against this provision, but 
it was adopted, 42 to 28. The Connecticut Sen- 
ators have stood by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee’s tariff, and earned for the tobacco-growers of 
the Connecticut Valley the right to squeeze the 
Filipinos. 


But What’s the Difference ? 

Why cannot Senator Roor look deeper, and see 
the wrong and injustice in‘the entire system 
which permits great interests among ourselves to 
oppress lesser interests, men strong in wealth and 
influence to oppress men weak in both, mainly 
because they have the power; that is to say, be- 
eause at this moment they have the ear of 
Avpricu and the Committee on Finance? Is it 
any greater wrong to say to the Filipino, “ Buy 
what I have to sell; but if you wish to sell to me, 
then pay the duties I impose ”—is this, we say, 
essentially a greater wrong than to permit our over- 
protected manufacturers, joined together in trusts, 
to say to our own poorer classes, “ Buy what we 
have to sell, or else pay this duty which will double 
the price of what you buy from our competitors; 
either way, you must pay, not merely what the 
goods cost to make, with a fair profit on our 
capital, but a lot more which the government per- 
mits us to extort from you”? That sort of ex- 
tortion is justified in the name of American labor; 
but if the tariff contains any device whatever to 
secure for labor in protected industries its share 
or any share of the loot, we have never for the 
life of us been able to find it. Lying, however, 
is apparently an essential part of the system. We 
get so used to it that it is a relief to encounter 
the franker and more brutal selfishness of a few 
Senators who do not pretend to be doing any- 
thing but grabbing all they can for their con- 
stituents. We rather like the way Senator Scorr 
simply demands what he wants on glassware, and 
Senator McEnery (Democrat, of Louisiana, 
please observe) calls out for more whenever there 
is talk of the sugar duties; and the way Senator 
Brapiey pleads for a duty on jute, to protect 
hemp, and offers to vote for a duty on anything 
else anybody wants if he can have what he wants 
for Kentucky. If anybody, workman, consumer, 
or what not, who does not make and sell some- 
thing that is protected, imagines he is really being 
considered at all, let him listen to this, from the 
Kentucky Senator’s oration on jute and ‘jute 
butts: 


“You want protection for lemons in California. I 
believe in protecting lemons in California. [Laugh- 
ter.] You want protection for lumber in the State of 
Washington. All right: I believe in protecting lum- 
ber in the State of Washington. [Laughter.] You 
want protection for coal and iron in West Virginia 
and Alabama. All right: I believe in protecting coal 
and iron. [Laughter.] ... You say you have not 
enough tariff on jute manufactures; that if you have 
a duty on jute you must increase it on your jute manu- 
factures. If that is true, increase it. Increase it; 
that is your business. [Laughter.]” Or in other 
words, “Scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours.” 


For our own part, we say, we rather like this. 
We prefer plain hoggishness to porcine hypocrisy. 
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Tiliman on Art 

We believe in cheerfulness, too, and like to 
make the best of things—when that doesn’t mean 
the sort of complacency which sacrifices oppor- 
tunities of reform. So we do not neglect the little 
debate in the Senate on the paragraph admitting 
free of duty certain works of art, provided they 
are twenty years old, and certain others, provided 
they are a hundred years old. That debate showed 
a wonderful improvement in the temper of our 
lawmakers on this subject. Even Senator ALpricu 
did not have a word to say about protecting our 
American MicHret ANGELOs and RApHAELS against 
Italian and French competition. The only serious 
objection. offered was that the paragraph would 
permit millionaires to bring in pictures and things 
intended merely for the adornment of their private 
houses. Senator Root, being, fortunately, a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, was able to 
answer that by testifying that in the long run 
such treasures almost invariably find their way 
to the museums. But Senator Roor did not make 
the best speech in the debate. Would you believe 
it, the best speech for free art was made by the 
Hon. Brn Tittman, of South Carolina, who fol- 
lowed the cultivated New-Yorker. Tituman told 
in simple language about his trip abroad last 
year, taken for his health, and what it taught 
him. “I saw enough,” he said, “to convince me 
that the American people can afford to encourage 
the importation of some of those masterpieces, 
something that we can get as a means of elevating 
the thought and inspiring the artistic genius of 
our people. Therefore I for once in this debate, 
as I said, feel anxious to see the gates thrown 
wide open and every opportunity offered for 
wealthy Americans, who. have been made rich 
as they are going to be made rich by this very bill, 
to bring in works of art.” If Tituman’s speech 
had a rival, it was Senator Carter’s, who told 
how a pork-packer of Milwaukee and a mail- 
carrier of Walla-Walla (afterward a United States 
Senator), having both amassed great fortunes, 
have both become collectors, and are gathering 
masterpieces which they will in the end con- 
tribute to permanent institutions. 

An idea strikes us. These gentlemen, like 
Senator TmuMan, got their new interest from 
foreign travel. Cannot a trip abroad be arranged 
for Unele Joz Cannon? We might have a voting 
contest like those to determine the best Sunday- 
school teacher or the most popular young lady, 
unanimously vote him the best existing Speaker 
of the House, and pack him off, blushing and 
bowing—preferably while the House is in session. 


Retained for the Defence 

Senator ALpricH exudes facts, he perspires them at 
every pore. He is an encyclopedia of tariff informa- 
tion, and he has forgotten more about the schedules 
than the majority of his colleagues are ever likely to 
iknow or to have wit enough to understand. Other 
men recite their principles by rote, and they, would 
never know what their convictions were if they had 
not learned them by heart. Senator ALDRICH alone is 
an inexhaustible mine of information, and he supple- 
ments his speeches by a tireless flow of personal con- 
versation in which he answers objections, quiets ruffied 
consciences, and cements his influence over recalcitrant 
associates. He has the power of the expert. He 
knows all that can be known about the tariff.—San 
Francisco Argonaut, 

The tariff is a subject for experts. The number 
of experts qualified to deal with schedules is 
deplorably small, and Senator Atpricu is one of 
them. He is “an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation,” he does “perspire facts,” and yet re- 
peatedly it has transpired in the current debate 
that his information can be contradicted and that 
his facts “ain’t so.” Doubtless he knows as much 
as can be known about the tariff by any one 
man, but there is more to that subject than “one 
small head” can carry. The witnesses who have 
testified about schedules in committee seem to 
have fooled Mr. Atpricu as to many details. But 
besides that, he is a partisan, the chosen defender 
of high protection. It is vain to expect the 
counsel for the defence to set forth all the points 
of the case for the prosecution. Senator ALpRICH 
knows and tells lots of reasons for boosting the 
tariff. It would be foolish to expect him to tell 
why it should be lowered. He is a very able ex- 
pert for the folks who want the rates raised on 
what they make, but he is no great shakes as an 
expert for the consumer. 


Harmoa and Harmony ! 

The country is showing some interest in that com- 
ing gathering in Columbus, Ohio, which is to place 
Governor Harmon in the field as an aspirant for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 1912. As win- 
ner in a Republican State in the Republican year of 
1908 Harmon is a man of destiny. Although Tart 
carried Ohio by 69,000 for President, Harmon had a 
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plurality of 19,000 over Harris, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor. This makes him attractive to 
Democrats who want to nominate for President, three 
years hence, a man who, at some time and in some 
place, has won something.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


At the Columbus dinner to Governor Harmon 
on July 15th there will be present Governor 
MarsHaLt of Indiana,- Governor JoHNson of 
Minnesota, and Senator CuaMBERLAIN of Oregon, 
all Democrats who have been elected Governors of 
Republican States. But we hear that Mr. Bryan 
has not been asked. How far will H-A-R-M-O-N 
go toward spelling Harmony under those condi- 
tions ? 


Mr. Alfred Mosely Inspects Our Children 

Mr. Atrrep Mosety is interested, almost to the 
pitch of excitement, in life in these States, and 
comes over here from time to time to look us over. 
He is an attentive and fairly indulgent critic, 
and offers us a good many compliments, and has, 
on the whole, a good opinion of our civilization. 
But he speaks his mind, whatever it is, and that 
makes his views interesting. For example, he dis- 
approves of what he has seen of our methods of 
bringing up children. He says our children are 
not normal, but “‘ cute,’ ‘smart,’ nervous business 
manikins.” One reason he finds for it is that they 
associate too much with their parents. Disclosing 
his ideas on this subject to the World the other 
day, he said: 

The close companionship of American fathers and 
mothers with their children is one of the greatest 
dangers of American home life. It is not only un- 
wise, it is a positive evil. The brains and emotions of 
the youngsters are super-stimulated. More or less un- 
consciously they are expected to think the thoughts 
and feel the impulses of their parents instead of the 
natural, childlike thoughts and impulses, which are 
mostly instincts. Instead of being allowed to run 
along on their own level the children are being con- 
tinually forced up an inclined plane—to a_ higher 
level, doubtless, but they would reach it in good time 
without compulsion, if they were left alone, and 
they’d be so much less tired when they arrived! It’s 
an old saying, but a true one, “ Children can be children 
but once.” Here in America you seem to desire to 
eliminate even the “once”! Then, besides brushing 
the bloom off natural childishness, the familiar asso- 
ciation of the older and younger members of the 
family, as practised here, is so subversive of proper 
obedience. American children “boss” their parents. 
The code of discipline current in the typical American 
family would not be tolerated anywhere else in the 
civilized or uncivilized world. Even savages command 
greater respect from their offspring than the American 
father and mother. If the children were kept in the 
nursery where they belonged they would go to bed at 
proper hours, they would dress simply instead of be- 
coming the puffed and frilled show-dolls one so often 
sees, and they would naturally gain an access of re- 
spect for ‘‘ those set in authority over them.” 


We Inspect His Views 

What is the “typical American family” that 
Mr. Mosety speaks of? What is its income? It 
seems to be a family that has a nursery in which 
the children might be kept, and that implies nurses, 
and a seale of living which must cost from—say, 
four thousand dollars a year up. But the typical 
American family never gets sight of an income 
approaching four thousand a year. So Mr. Mosety 
is talking about well-to-do families. It seems to 
us that he generalizes over-freely about our chil- 
dren. Really, some of them are not so bad! 
And it seems to us, too, that the essence of the 
fault he finds with our family methods is that we 
are raising American progeny and not English. 
We rather like the kind of children we raise. 
They might be better; so might we. And if we 
were better, they’d be. But such as we are, we 
like them—such as they are—and like to have 
them about. England is English, and well-to-do 
English families are still large. America is pretty 
well snowed under with European immigration, 
and American families are apt nowadays to be 
emall. Having few children, we have to make 
the most of them, eat with them, play with them, 
joke with them, talk to them, live with them. 





Do They See Too Much of Us? 

That’s bad for the children, Mr. Mosety says. 
They see too much of us, are not respectful, are 
“bossy,” and not so obedient as they should be. 
Probably he is right in intimating that respect- 
fulness and mute obedience are not the long suit 
of American children of this generation. But, 
after all, Mr. Mosety, Daisy Miller was written 
over thirty years ago. Do you think the American 
child has retrograded in manners since then ? 

You may not know about that, but for our 
part we have faith to believe that the Amer- 
ican child’s manners have improved and are im- 
proving. There are more good schools now that 
teach good manners, and that may have helped. 
Immense numbers of us go abroad every year and 
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observe the gentle*manyers of the Europeans, and 
that ought to help. Our civilization is settling 
and maturing, and that should help. But, after all, 
Mr. Mosety, Americans will never be English, 
nor American children English children. For one 
thing, we have not got and cannot get the Eng- 
lish servants to bring them up, and if our poor 
dears didn’t associate with their parents, the 
chances are that they would have to fall back on 
associations quite as deleterious. And for another 
thing, the American idea and the English idea 
are distinctly different. There are different motes 
in the air here. The virus of liberty seems to be 
rubbed into our children’s arms along with their 
first vaccination stuff, and often enough it breaks 
out in an obstreperousness which is disagreeable 
while it lasts. But, after all, it is a great virus, 
and the air here is a great air. We are impressed 
by what we read of the changed deportment of 
the immigrants from eastern Europe, Ilungarians 
and the like, who go home after spending some 
years here. They came tractable and torpid. They 
go back, report says, new people, who penetrate 
into their old communities like so much yeast in 
a lot of dough. They have lost something of 
docility, and something probably of manners, but 
gained enormously in initiative and confidence. 
A country that is a great school for the infusion 
of that spirit into European pupils must be suf- 
fered té have some of the defects of its qualities. 
If our children get the same spirit of individual 
initiative that gets into sojourners here, what 
wonder is it? The thing is in the air. If the 
children didn’t get it from their parents, they’d 
get it elsewhere. 


The Absurdity of Modern Navies 


The great work of making war absurd, especially 


naval war, goes on swimmingly. A London para- 
graph in the Sun quotes Naval-Expert JANE as 
rejecting the suggestion that to sink war-ship 
will be a chief use of air-ships in war-time. Not 


so, Mr. Jane says. But he says that experiment 
has settled it that all ships are clearly visible at 
night from a balloon overhead. But the chief pro 
tection of a battleship fleet from night torpedo 
attack is invisibility. When the air-ships are able 
to direct torpedo-boats by wireless where to find 
their quarry, the security of battleships will be 
very much impaired. The only remedy, Mr. Jane 
says, will be in a better and more complete net de- 
fence than ships have now, and in plenty of de- 
stroyers to meet the torpedo-boats. 

No doubt Mr. Jane’s opinion is wise, but it only 
emphasizes the fact that the whole navy business 
is growing ridiculous. It has been improved, ex- 
tended, and elaborated until everybody begins to 
see that it has lost its proper proportion. Instead 
of nations maintaining navies to protect them, 
it is getting to be that navies are using nations 
to maintain them. The lack of a proper sense of 
humor in the English and German naval boards 
promises to be the death of a fine old employment 
that has held its place among men for thousands 
of years. Tax-burdened peoples, groaning under 
the cost of naval programmes, must cry out pretty 
soon in a unanimous howl, “ Why do we maintain 
such a raft of these ridiculous machines, that cost 
preposterously to make and keep, and eat their 
heads off without ever doing a stroke of productive 
work?” As soon as that voice is unanimous, 
armament will subside, and we suppose navies 
may dwindle to what is necessary for international 
police work. 


Five Feet of Books 

The papers have printed the titles of the books 
that President Exiot has selected to fit in a five-foot 
shelf and supply “the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation” to any one who reads them properly. 
The books, so far as we know them, are such as 
ought to be in everybody’s library, to be read if 
the owner has the grit, and to look at, anyhow. 
They are admirable companions in life; such books 
as it is a work of uplifting beneficence to dis- 
tribute, whether anybody finds a pecuniary profit 
in it or not. 

We haven’t met anybody yet who was satisfied 
with Dr. Entor’s selection. Probably he isn’t 
satisfied himself. Literature, even good literature, 
is a considerable tubful, and you can’t dip up a 
dipperful out of it without leaving a good deal 
in the tub. But that doesn’t matter. Here’s a 
shelfful of books coming that will make an im- 
proving difference in any mind that assimilates 
them. If the assimilating mind discovers that 
there are a lot more good books besides those on 
the shelf, so much the better, and so much the 
more improvement. 








Plush Pants 


Ir is matter of history, or possibly fable, that an 
American statesman to whom it was intimated, the 
other day, that the President would like to send him 
abroad as ambassador, remarked, “ No plush pants for 
me,” and went on with the letters he was signing. He 
was probably humoring the popular notion of diplo- 
macy still prevailing in his native West, though it 
has yielded in our politer East to a more cosmopolitan 
conception, and the forecast of political prophecy is 
that the happy phrase will make him Senator from 
his State. 

Happy phrases have done more and done less in 
their time; but it is not so much now a question of 
their power in our republic, as of the state of mind 
which this happy phrase expressed. In the days before 
the Spanish War, while we were still a hermit nation, 
and had not yet gone forth to all the regions of the 
earth in our present apostolate, whatever it is, it cer- 
tainly represented the American mind. A measure of 
slight, verging on contempt, pervaded the American 
mind for its foreign ministers which might or might 
not have been justified by their characteristic quality 
as retired war-horses. When it came to any test of 
their comparative fitness the American war-horse 
showed himself quite the equal of the European 
chargers, who had always 


“ Fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life,” 


instead of hardily cropping the wild grass of the 
prairie, or browsing the shoots of the primeval forest, 
till a commanding place was won at the public crib by 
sheer force of will and capacity. It rarely happened 
that the war-horse was not able, or that he was not 
sufficiently self-trained for real emergencies; and some- 
times it happened that our minister was not a war- 
horse at all, but a man who gave us distinction abroad 
by his fame in letters; it was apt to be letters. 

Still, in spite of all this, in spite of the fact that our 
diplomatic service worked, there used to be talk of 
abolishing the whole system, and after the transatlan- 
tic cables came,‘of dealing with other nations cabinet 
to cabinet. But that talk ended when we left our 
hermitage and became a world power. Coincidently 
we ceased having ministers and began having ambassa- 
dors, and as we had passed from the raw stage of be- 
lieving in simple manhood and had come to believe 
more in moneyed manhood, we wished to be represented 
by ambassadors who could and would pay for the 
honor. As a people we remained willing to be the 
guests of our servants. We underpaid them and we 
expected them to lodge themselves and to board us 
when we visited them as individuals. We wanted those 
unworthy millionaires to ask us to the embassy and 
to present our wives and daughters at court, and 
though in the vastly greater number of cases we did 
not and could not enjoy their acquaintance at home, 
we wished them (however we denied it) to welcome us 
to their society abroad. In most instances they prob- 
ably did their best, but their best, as they understood 
it, was not good’ enough for all their fellow citizens, 
and most of their fellow citizens carried away sore 
heads and hearts. “Taking one consideration with 
another,” the ambassador’s “ lot was not a happy one,” 
and it did not always follow that he deserved a happy 
lot. His money merited much, but not perhaps 
the favor of all the Americans who would have liked 
to make social use of him, and whom he was mainly 
left to by the other Americans, less ignobly ambitious, 
and bent upon golden rather than gilded joys. 

These, taught by experience of the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world for which those hungered, kept away 


from him, or if they went, did not expect much beyond 


the nothing they got. 

Not too invidiously to fix the period, it may be taken 
that the career of pecunious diplomacy ended in the 
incident closed at Berlin with the incoming of the 
actual ambassador. Hereafter, the appointment of a 
very rich man as our representative at a foreign court 
will not perhaps be “ viewed with alarm,” but certainly 
with displeasure, by the whole country, which is no 
longer anxious to convince Europe of its riches. It 
is everywhere taken for granted on that continent that 
America is very rich, and it may now be supposed 
curious to know whether we are something more than 
rich. It is not important to satisfy this curiosity, ex- 
cept as the fulfilment lies in the line of our own de- 
velopment. We have fairly well outlived our raw 
wonder at our own wealth: our familiarity with 
millionaires has bred the proverbial contempt of them, 
which is not always a wise or just, or even a sincere 
scorn; and now we are interested to see what our other 
great men will look like in Europe. The war-horse, 
with all his good qualities, was a bit strange against 
those alien horizons; the plutocrat was disadvantaged 
by the jaundiced vision of too many of his uninvited 
and unpresented fellow countrymen; but since we will 
have a diplomatic service, there is reason to think that 
a trained and cultivated and highly experienced man 
will not do us more credit than we deserve. But we 
ought really to try and deserve a little credit. If we 
send such a man abroad, we ought to pay him enough 
for such board as the other ambassadors have, and we 
ought to lodge ‘him as handsomely in a house of our 
ewn. As for his clothing, plush pants are not perhaps 
the whole story. We do not know whether the Amer- 
ican ambassador now attempts to wear the “ dress of 
an American gentleman ” at court. If the plush pants 
come in, it is because they are concomitant, but not 
essential; there is no reason why the American envoy 
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should not wear black trousers, except that it is not 
usage. So far we may concede, but when all is said 
there remains that question of our national nonage 
whetner we need any diplomatic service at all. With- 
out it there could not, of course, be any presentations 
at court, unless there were a system of letters of intro- 
ductions from our State Department. That might be 
difficult, more difficult than the transaction of interna- 
tional affairs, and it might cheapen presentations. 
The Department could not make distinctions; letters 
of introduction must be given to all citizenesses, like 
passports. 





Correspondence 


DEPORTATION OF FOREIGN CRIMINALS 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—A despatch from Washington to the Sun 
conveys the information that the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor “resents” statements made in my 
article in Harper’s WEEKLY for May 8th on “ Fos- 
tering Foreign Criminals,” and quotes “ Solicitor 
Parker of the Immigration Department,” who, how- 
ever, refers to but one of severa] instances cited in 
the article wherein the construction of our ridicu- 
lously inadequate deportation law has kept the person- 
nel of the so-called “Black Hand” in the United 
States. According to the Sun: 


“The statement was made recently that the Depart- 
ment had rendered a peculiar decision in the case of 
Vincenzo Abadessa, an Italian with a long criminal 
record in Italy. It was said that the police request- 
ed the co-operation of the Department in Abadessa’s 
deporation when he had completed a two-year term 
in Sing Sing for extortion, and had been refused on 
the ground that when he had completed his term of 
imprisonment he would have complied with the law 
of 1907, which provides that an alien must be de- 
ported, if at all, within three years of the time of 
his landing. When the term is completed the Italian 
will have been in the country in excess of three years. 

“ Solicitor Parker of the Immigration Bureau said 
to-day that the Department had never ruled in Aba- 
dessa’s case, and that in similar cases it had held 
that terms spent by aliens in prison would not be 
counted in making up the three years within which 
they could be deported. Mr. Parker said also that if 
it could be shown that Abadessa had committed a fel- 
ony in the old country involving moral turpitude his 
case would be taken up immediately upon the ex- 
piration of his term in Sing Sing, and undoubtedly 
he would be deported.” 


Were it not for the circumstance that the Sun 
has a deserved reputation for accuracy, I should be- 
lieve that “ Solicitor Parker” had been misrepresent- 
ed. If he has access to the records of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and will consult a letter 
written by Acting-Secretary Earl to Police Commis- 
sioner Bingham on the 15th of last October, and 
another dated November 2d from former Immigration- 
Commissioner Watchorn to the same official, he will 
ascertair that the Department has ruled in the case 
of Abadessa, and precisely as stated in HARpER’s 
WEEKLY. He may also learn from the same archives 
that the Immigration Bureau is already in possession 
of proof that Abadessa has “ committed a felony in- 
volving moral turpitude,” in the form of a penal cer- 
tilficate from Italy showing that he had been arrested 
twenty-seven times and convicted: twenty-five times 
in that country before he came to the United States. 

Incidentally it would be interesting to know why, 
if the Department of Commerce and Labor has ruled 
in eases similar to that of: Abadessa that “terms 


~spent by aliens in prison would not be counted in 


making up the three years within which they could 
be deported,” Acting-Secretary Earl was not in- 
formed of it. If, however, Solicitor Parker intends 
to overrule the decision of Mr. Earl and deport Aba- 
dessa, he will have to act quickly, since the sentence 
of this undesirable alien will expire in a few weeks. 

Police - Commissioner Bingham, by the way, had 
this to say about the case of Abadessa in his last 
annual report: 


“The case of another man shows how the United 
States seems to insist o1 keeping these blackmailers 
here. A man who is at present confined in a New 
York State prison, serving a sentence of two and a 
half years for attempted extortion, was arrested in 
Italy twenty-seven times and convicted twenty-five 
times. When he was sentenced to State’s prison here 
he had been in this country less than three years. 
The Police Department tried to get a warrant for 
his arrest so that he could be deported. The warrant 
was refused on the ground that the man had, by serv- 
ing time in prison. been here more than three years. 
In spite of the fact that he had had twenty-five con- 
victions in Italy and that before he had been in the 
country three years he was convicted again for black- 
mailing, our laws say he must stay here.” 


Does the Department of Commerce and Labor re- 
sent Commissioner Bingham’s report? 
I am, sir, 
FRANK MARSHALL WHITE. 


LEARN WISDOM 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—It would seem that the presidents and pro- 
fessors of our universities and colleges are at last be- 
ginning to move and toss restlessly in their long 
sleep. The noise from the “ side-shows” is waking 
the sleepers in the “ main tent.” President Woodrow 
Wilson, a born leader, is even on his feet doing a 
somnambulistic walk and mumbling to himself that 
unless he can get “the gracious assistance of fathers 
and mothers” to help him educate their sons, he does 
not care to be ring-master in the “main tent” any 
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longer, and intimates his willingness to accept an out- 
door job. Here is a fable: Once upon a time there 
was an old hen with a large brood of chicks, clucking, 
pecking, and scratching, in a farmer’s yard. A fox 
seeing her, said to the farmer: ‘ That silly old hen 
does not know how to raise chickens; see how small 
and narrow her head is, and look at the breadth of 
mine. I have made a study of chicken-raising; I am 
an expert; let me take that brood and raise it.” The 
fox’s eloquence convinced the farmer and he turned 
the brood over to him. When night came on, with 
its chill and darkness, the fox having no wings under 
which the brood could find warmth and protection, the 
chicks scattered in all directions, each seeking such 
comfort as it could find. Next day the fox went to 
the farmer and asked that the hen be given him 
as an assistant, for, said he, “things are all right 
when the sun shines, but when it rains or gets dark 
and cold I need the hen to warm and protect the chicks 
with her wings.” President Wilson, who has said and 
done many good things, will add another jewel to his 
crown if he will continue to insist that it is not the 
universities and colleges, as conducted at present, but 
the home influence that makes our splendid citizens. 
From the public school to the university our whole 
system of education is wrong, because it teaches only 
knowledge, never wisdom. If the student is so un- 
fortunate as not to be taught wisdom at home, or is 
not blessed with sufficient character in after-life to 
cast out and forget most of what was taught him at 
college, and get wisdom for himself, he will find this 
world a dreary place, will make little progress, and 
gain nothing from this incarnation. The attainment 
of wisdom is the proper aim and end of man; 
knowledge is only one means to that end. The schools 
and colleges make the mistake of teaching that 
knowledge is the end, and the student is left to find 
out the mistake if he can. So many are find’ng out 
this mistake, that the conscientious educators tre be- 
ginning to feel the force of public opinion. Let Dr. 
Wilson and those like him turn the “ main tent ” into 
an institution for the culture of the soul, not for 
teaching dogma, and let the “side-shows” teach 
knowledge, and it wi!l not then be necessary to call on 
the fathers and mothers for their “ gracious assist- 
ance.” I am, sir, 
JoHN H. GIRDNER. 


“ FASHIONABLE CACOEPY ” 
Worcester, ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The ideas of those who, like “ Subscriber,” 
advocate pronunciation or orthography inconsistent 
with the general rules of grammar or the natural 
idiom, simply because it happens to be fashionable 
for the time being, or even the one given by the 
dictionaries, which usually only record that fashion, 
should be strenuously combated. 

Thus the accenting of the nouns “address,” “ ac- 
cord,” “ combine,” “ incline,” “ invite,” “ recess,” ‘4con- 
sent,” “ control,” “ detail,” “ content,” ete., on the first 
syllable is perfectly correct, being governed by the 
general rule to that effect, while the verbs “ accent,” 
“ perfect,” “perfume,” “combat,” ‘‘ contract,” etc., 
should always be stressed on the last, though often 
not so. 

True, there are some words in which it is impossible 
to follow the rule, such as “delay,” “ effect,” ete.; 
the aim should therefore only be to adhere to it 
wherever possible, which applies to all other gram- 
matical rules also. 

As a proof that even the best dictionaries cannot 
always be trusted I need only instance the word 
“ordeal,” properly a disyllable, but which in every 
dictionary but Skeats’ is given as if in Latin instead 
of Saxon origin. I am, sir, 

EvacustTEs A. PHIPSON. 


Not grammar, but the best authority, regulates the 
use and accenting of words. The rules of grammar 
must scramble about and accommodate themselves as 
best they may to language as it is used by competent 
speakers and writers. Grammar has its uses, but 
will never, and should never, govern language. Lan- 
guage must govern grammar.—EDITor. 


MASTODONS IN KENTUCKY 
LoutsviLte. Kentucky, May 22, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your last issue contains an interesting item 
concerning a mastodon tusk recently found in Penn- 
svlvania. But the statement in the article that “ never 
before have the remains of the mastodon been found 
so far south” is surely incorrect to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

Can any one be ignorant that quantities of remains 
of the mastodon were found in Kentucky? 

Dr. Thomas Walker, of Virginia, the first explorer 
of Kentucky, named the creek of “ Big Bone Lick” in 
Kentucky on account of the quantity and gigantic size 
of such fossils he found in that locality. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was greatly interested, and was instrumental in 
having some sent to Washington, where they are now 
at the museum. : 

Quite recently an immense molar, a fossil tooth of 
a mastodon, was found in Kentucky, and was on ex- 
hibition at Col. R. T. Durrett’s home at a meeting of 
the Filson Club. I am, sir, 

Patty THUM. 


A BUSINESS TEST 
Roswe i, N. M., June 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Please permit an old-time reader to offer a 
piece of wholly unselfish practical advice to those who 
for various reasons are compelled to seek a change of 
location: 

The desirability of any locality for business pur- 
poses is almost in direct ratio to the number of copies 
of Harper's WEEKLY circulating regularly in such 
locality. This is a piece of practical wisdom, based 
upon years of careful observation. 

I an, sir, H. C, 





How Patrick Higgins . Met 
John Brown 


HIS STORY OF WHAT HE SAW OF THE RAID ON HARPER’S FERRY, OCTOBER 16, 1859 
| Oswald Garrison Villard 


By 


PATRICK HIGGINS, for nearly fifty years a watch- 

man of the Shenandoah Bridge at Harper’s Ferry, 
still lives, at an advanced age, in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Sandy Hook, Maryland. He is almost the 
only survivor of the Raid who witnessed that tragedy 
from its very beginning until the surrender of the 
Jchn Brown survivors. Now the owner of a little 
saison by the railroad track, Mr. Higgins is a veri- 
table Dooley in looks, in local wisdom, and in humor. 
Often besought by his neighbors and by every tourist 
to Harper’s Ferry who hears of his existence, he 
readily tells the story of the wildest night of his life, 
when he went from his peaceful home to face sudden 
death at the hands of Northern invaders of whose 
existence he, like all the other residents of Harper’s 
Ferry and vicinity, had never dreamed, 





AGAR. HIGGINS, did you ever know 

x John Brown?” 

“Oh yis, I knew him; he used to 
come by here wid a little pick an’ 
tags Shovel and said he was doing pros- 
pectin’ loike in the mountains. I 
was a watchman at the bridge, the 
old bridge as was. I rinted a house 

. on this side of the river, and lived in 
it wid me woife an’ child—we had but the wan thin. 
He came here in the airly part of June or July; | 
tink *twas July, 1859, an’ he lived up beyant what 
was called the Mountain Schoolhouse about six miles 
frim Harper’s Ferry. He used to come down ivery 
day to Harper’s Ferry Bridge, and he used to call him- 
self Isaac Smith. In thim days, ye moind, we didn’t 
know he was John Brown, an’ we used to call him in 
fun Captain John Smith, after the man wid de In- 
dians down in Virginia, ye know. He was as noice a 
mon as iver yell see, he was indade; niver did he 
pass without speaking wid me an’ giving. me a hand- 
shake. . 

“T moind whin two men came inquirin’ afther him; 
he had only about twinty men all towld, ye moind, 
and they came from different States—some from one 
part, some from another. Of course Brown himself 
was from Noo York. I helped to put his body on the 
train, afther he had been hung, whin his wife took him 
home. 

“He wint to live near the Mountain Schoolhouse 
on what is called the Kennedy farm. There’s quite a 
big orrchard there now. He used to drive down ivery 


.day to Harper’s Ferry an’ always took a big box 


back wid him. I suppose it had in it some of thim 
sharp-shooting revolvers. He had some fourteen hun- 
dred of thim spears ye heard tell of. They came down 
to Chambersburg, an’ they hauled thim over here. Oh 
yis, I used to see him ivery day, an’ he was as foine 
a mon as iver ye see.” 

“You must have been surprised, Mr. Higgins, when 
you afterward found out who he really was?” 

“Oh, me, surprised? I guess I-was! Ye see, the two 
of us, me pardner Bill Williams and mesilf, had six 
hours ivery day and six hours ivery night to watch 
the bridge. It was a wooded structure, the ould bridge 
was. The Sunday evening he came in, it was me week 
to go on the bridge at twilve o’clock o’ night. That 
night me an’ me woife—she’s dead now—we’d been to 
see her folks as lived about two and a half miles from 
the Ferry. It was on a Sunday evening, an’ me an’ 
me woife was coming back across the bridge. LEvery- 
thing was~as quiet as usual. We came on home, and 
I got supper and wint to bed. There was a watch- 
man as always used to call me in toime to go on the 
bridge before twilve o’clock. He was at the engine- 
house. It was about twilve minutes to twilve whin 
I reached the bridge. I had me lamp lit. We burned 
electral oil in thim days; it was made something loike 
coal-oil; we had niver had any coal-oil then. Aye, 
I remember whin we had no matches at all; the peo- 
ple in America don’t know what improvements they 
have. I t’ought I niver would live to see what I see. 
Will, I wint out on the bridge to the toime-clock— 
a toime-clock is where ve have to take a pin and stick 
it in the clock ivery t’irty minutes, to show that ye 
have been across the bridge—and if we didn’t have a 
pin in this clock for every t’irty minutes of our watch 
we would get discharged. I wint to the clock and 
waited for me pardner, but he hadn’t come. I t’ought 
there must be something wrong. I grabbed the pin 
to put in the clock, and took me lamp in me hand 
and walked out to the railroad part of the bridge to 
where, if ye took notice as ye came by, there’s a little 
house. Just about where the little house is there 
used to be a switch for the railroad. Jist thin I saw 
by the reflection from me lamp two men standing on 
the railroad crossing, but separated. There is a wide 
span if ye took notice on that bridge. 

“TI walked over, and one of thim called, ‘ Halt!’ 
Now, I didn’t know what ‘ Halt!’ mint then, any more 
than a hog knows about a holiday. I didn’t know 
what he mint. I learned verry well what ‘ Halt!’ 
mint in the four years of the warr that followed— 
but I kept on a-walking, an’ pretty soon he ‘halts’ 
agin; but I, not knowing at all what he mint, just 
kept on a-moving until I was pretty near to him, 
whin he jabs me wid wan o’ thim spikes. In fact, he 
made me feel a little sick. I said to him, ‘I am watch- 
man 0’ this bridge.’. He said: ‘ That’s all roight. Ye 
come along wid me. I’ll watch the bridge.’ I heard 
afterward that this man’s name was Thompson; ’twas 
his brother that married a daughter of John Brown’s, 
and his pardner was the ould man’s boy Oliver that 


was killed. I noticed that on one side o’ the bridge 
there was some six or eight of these spikes or spears, 
an’ the blades of thim was sticking up. These spikes 
was like a long-handled shovel or spade, about six feet 
long, wid a sharp blade, sharp as any butcher's knife. 
They were a kind of an ancient weepon, and were 
called spikes or spears. I tink his idea was, was 
he lucky, to place these weepons in the hands o’ the 
slaves. And under the long Scotch shawls these lads 
wore I saw the barrels o’ rifles that hung down from 
their shoulders. 

“ At the sight of thim I became frantic. I tought 
sure they had killed me pardner, although they talked 
verry koind to me; but I could see the loights of the 
hotel on the other side—they had a verry foine hotel 
over there—and so whin he said, ‘Come along wid 
me,’ an’ reached out an’ took me lamp, I doubled up 
me roight fist an’ I struck him in the side o’ his head 
an’ I staggered him; an’ as soon as iver I did that 
I run for the hotel like all the imps was afther me, 
an’ it was as dark a noight as iver ye saw, and I ran 
as fast as iver I did acrost that bridge, and I niver 
stumbled wance. What did they do? Why. they 
shouted at me, an’ they shot the hat off me head. and 


“Thin there was an old gintleman lived about here 
by the name of Grice; there was a big meetin’ goin’ 
on over at Ebeneezer Church; him an’ his two sons 
wint over to the meetin’, an’ coming on the way back 
they arristed him. This gintleman was put in the 
engine-house. You took notice where the engine-house 


used to stand? It’s marked there now. “I'was a verry 
strong little brick building wid heavy irron bars; it 
belonged to the Government, ye know. ‘That's where 


Brown held his prisoners. He had picked some twinty 
of the tallest, strongest citizens an’ had thim prisoners 
in that engine-house. Col. Lewis Washington was in 
there, an’ me pardner, an’ whin [ found out this L 
was sorry I had not gone down wid me pardner. 

“ The conductor, he t’ought it best not to go on that 
bridge until owld Brown himsilf came and led the 
way over for the train. An’ thin later, Haywood, 
the nagur, he wint around the corner o’ the hotel, 
where you see that tall cottage now, an’ they shot him 
roight near the hearrt; there was a big cut under his 
left shoulder, and he suffered something awful. This 
was on the Monday morning about half past wan 
o'clock; and on Monday morning—of course this was 
Monday, only ‘twas not daylight yit—we had a great 




















Patrick Higgins, who witnessed the raid on Harper’s Ferry fifty years ago 


the bullet raised a little mark. D’ye moind the scar 
there on the top av me head to this verry day? But 
I didn’t know whin I was running that I had got hit 
at all and what a close call for me loife I’d had. 

“ Whin I made the hotel, all out o’ breath, I gave 
the people in the bar a deseripshun o’ thim spears, 
an’ they saw that I was verry scared, an’ that I had 
no hat on me head; an’ while some of thim belaved me, 
sthill some av thim laughed at me. An’ there was 
a colored man that used to stay in the office by the 
name av Shepard Haywood. He was a verry noice 
nagur, and was, too, very well off. He was a free 
man, an’ was worth from fifteen to twinty thousand 
dollars. Yis, an’ the agent, Squire Beckham, t’ought 
verry hoighly av him. I wint into the office an’ they 
bantered me a good dale about me scare, an’ I was 
troubled about me pardner; an’ I tought I would go 
and see for mesilf if anything was the matter, so I 
wint to his house an’ [ knocked on the dure, an’ I 
didn’t want to scare his woife, but she said, ‘ Who’s 
there?’ An’ [ said, ‘It’s Pat, an’ then I sez, sez I, 
‘Is Bill home? She sez ‘ No,’ sez she. ‘ What’s the 
mather?’ I didn’t want to scare the woman, so I sez, 
‘He took the keys to the box, but I guess I’ll mate 
him on the street.’ I came back to the hotel, an’ it 
was not long until the express train came in. I towld 
them there was two men out there on the bridge, an’ 
sez I, ‘If ye go it’s at your own risk.’ An’ old Jack 
Philips, he was an awful big man, he was the con- 
ductor, an’ he said, ‘Hand me that lamp.’ Thin he 
called to the engineer an’ said, ‘Go wid me.’ So he 
takes the lamp in his hand, an’ they starts for the 
bridge. They hadn’t gone far whin I heard two shots. 
The conductor stopped right thin. Thin he said: 
‘What’s the mather there? What’s the reason of 
this?” They said: ‘ Nothin’s the matter. We want 
liberty!’ So the conductor he came back an’ the ex- 
press train remained. The hotel was soon filled up, an’ 
was crowded with the passengers, ladies and gintlemen, 
from all parts av the counthry, an’ everybody has a dif- 
ferent story an’ no one knew anything at all about it. 
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toime to get Dr. Sperry for him, but whin he came 
he could do nothing for him at all at all. 

“Thin there was this John Cook; he was one of 
Brown’s men from Kansas, an’ was the man who kep’ 
writing to Brown that brought him here, wid the re- 
sult following. “Now Cook, he married a girl here, 
Virginia Kennedy; he peddled maps first whin he came 
here. Thin he ’tended the canal lock up there. He 
had been teaching school, too, down here in Virginia 
whin they found out about him, an’ people were verry 
wrathy against Cook because he had come there and 
lived amongst thim and thin turned against thim. 
Of course, whin the arsenal workmen came to work in 
the morrning, Brown’s men got thim all an’ carried 
ivery wan of thim down to the engine-house, where 
they was all kept prisoners. He had probably one 
hundred prisoners down there. At wan toime of the 
day, whin I was in the office of the hotel, I could 
see roight into the fort by looking t’rough the cracks 
of the dure. 

“ An’ all this time this poor nagur Haywood was 
lyin’ in the station cryin’ for wather, wather, for 
God’s sake bring him some wather. Now, there was 
a pump near by in thim toimes, but I knew thim men 
on the bridge would shoot me if they could see me, 
an’ yit I didn’t like not to go for the wather whin he 
asked me so pitiful-like. He kep’ on an’ kep’ on at me, 
an’ finally I sez, sez I: ‘ Haywood, I’m going afther 
that wather. Likely they will shoot me or take me 
prisoner, and thin ye would be by yersilf entoirley.’ 
He said, ‘For God’s sake, Mr. Higgins, go an’ tell 
thim me condition, an’ surely they will let ye be.’ So 
I took the pitcher in me hand, an’ I was getting some- 
what posted on military tactics be that toime an’ knew 
what ‘halt!’ mint, for I knew if wance they said 
that I would stop, but they niver said a word to me. 
Whin I passed by Thompson was ‘on the bridge, an’ 
a foine-lookin’ fellow he was. Whin I was returning 
wid the wather he asks me for a drink, and I sez, sez 
I, ‘Hold on a bit an’ I'll get ye a glass.’ So I wint 
to the hotel an’ got a glass from the agent—they had 








in thim days foine cut-glass goblets—an’ I took the 
glass and poured out the wather an’ gave it to him, 
an’ to the other wan; an’ this wan, Oliver Brown, he 
said, ‘Aren’t ye the buck that sthruck me a little 
while ago?’ I said, ‘I was the wan.’ He said: ‘I’m 
proud that I didn’t kill ye. I stumbled or I’d ’a’ had 
ye, but ye were verry imprudent.’ I don’t know what 
I said, fer I t’ought *twas all up wid me, annyhow, 
an’ ye know a fellow will do a great dale for his 
loife. 

“Be this toime I took notice av a little mulatta— 
Newby, I learned they called him—sitting near by; 
there was three av thim now an’ only two whin I first 
came out on the bridge. ‘Will,’ sez I to thim, ‘if 
this be a fair question, what’s all this mean? Ye 
may bet I was verry polite to thim. Thompson he 
sez, ‘°Tis a nagur serape.’’ ‘ An’ where is the nagur?’ 
sez I. ‘I’m wan,’ sez Thompson. ‘I’m another,’ sez 
Oliver, laughing. Thin I sez, ‘This wather is for a 
nagur, an’ I would loike to be as wealthy as he is.’ 
I sez, ‘I get but wan dollar for tending this bridge 
for twilve hours.’ Thin Thompson said: ‘ This is not 
to trouble such as you. We do not intind to trouble 
no wan who does not take up arms againsteus.’ I 
was verry polite to him, an’ I sez, sez I, ‘Ye may be 
sure that I’ll niver take up arms against ye.’ Thin 
I towld thim that this poor nagur was suffering very 
badly, an’ they said: ‘ That’s all roight. Take him 
the wather.’ Thin Oliver Brown made the remarrk, 
‘Let him take what he got; he ought to have done 
what he was towld.’ So it appears they must have had 
some conversation wid the nagur before they shot him. 
At that toime 1 didn’t take so much in, but afther- 
wards I understood it. 

“Whin I got back to the hotel poor Haywood drunk 
a couple av glasses, an’ as soon as he swallowed it 
I could hear the gurgle of it in his stummick. I made 
wan more trip over afther that. ’Tis a little town, 
ye know, an’ some wan had towld me woife that I was 
hurted an’ that wan of me limbs had been ampitated, 
so over she comes, an’ I had to go back wid her, for 
she wouldn’t go back widout me. I called over to 
Thompson an’ towld him me woife was there, an’ that 
I had to take her back to the baby. I towld him 
would he let me go over wid her, I’d guarantee to come 
back, an’ so they paroled me. She didn’t want me to 
go back, but I wint, just the same. I met many peo- 
ple, an’ I towld thim that their men had captured 
many prisoners an’ had shot Haywood, an’ I sez, 

*Ye'll be prisoners if vez goes.’ I wint back to the 
station, and there I stayed ’til some time about eight 
o'clock Monday morning. Thin on the road across the 
river I could see from the office in the distance siven 
or eight min. They was the citizens from the different 
parts of the counthry, an’ they was fully arrmed. Ye 
know they used to make arrms in Harper’s Ferry— 
an’ good arrms, too. I niver seen a Colt’s revolver 
til afther Brown’s raid. By an’ by these min on the 
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road across wint bang! bang! They had fired on 
Thompson and Brown on the bridge. An’ Thompson 
and Oliver, they turns around where you see the ware- 
house; they wheels around to the end of that ware- 
house down into the armory yard. But this mulatta 
Newby they had wid thim, he runs along to the nar- 
rowest span and jumps down into the yarrd from the 
bridge. Somebody saw him jump an’ shot this darky 
roight in the neck here. He fell, an’ he lay there dead 
from nine o’clock until about five o’clock in the eve- 
ning. An’ whin it was carried away thin, I tell ye 
God’s truth, I saw white men come up and cut off a 
little piece of his ears for a relic; both ears was 
clean cut away. An’ Brown’s man Stevens, too, a 
great big good-lookin’ man he was, was shot near the 
engine-house. “Twas a brave men, too, an’ whin they 
shot him he bled something awful. I niver saw a 
pig bleed so much; but he lived to get well again, an’ 
be hung, too, loike the owld man himself. Afther he 
fell I wint to him and he had a Colt’s revolver in his 
pocket with silver initials ‘A. D. 8.” I’m sorry I 
didn’t kape it. 

“Thin they killed some three or four in the river, 
ye know. I t’ink Brown had some six min an’ him- 
silf in the engine-house.- Whin the military first ap- 
peared he’d picked some fifteen av the biggest citizens 
of the town, an’ the balance of his prisoners he had 
allowed to go. He thin goes into the engine-house and 
barricades with the engines, an’ as the citizens came 
near he would fire on thim from there. 

“Sure there was grreat excitement that day; they 
came from all parts—some from Charlestown, some from 
wan place an’ another; aud they congregated at this 
hotel, an’ they had firearrms of all kinds an’ ammuni- 
tion, an’ it was a dreadful day; the excitement was 
jus’ terrible. Along towards early afternoon this poor 
nagur Haywood he died, an’ afther he dies—Mr, Beck- 
ham (the station agent and Mayor of Harper’s Ferry), 
he owned the big house over be the hotel, I wint to 
him, an’ I sez, ‘ Squire, Haywood is dead.’ He came 
over to the hotel an’ was perfectly safe. I could show 
you over there where they used to be a wather station 
near the depot to furnish wather to the passenger- 
trains. There was a little pump-shed standing there, 
an’ you could look around it an’ see the engine-house. 
Squire walked up. I called: ‘ Squire, don’t go up any 
further there. Ye’re not safe.” He leaned around the 
pump-shed to look around towards the engine-house 
an’ I heard a report. He said ‘ Ouch,’ an’ pitched for- 
ward an’ niver quivered. They shot him right through 
the heart. That was about four o’clock, an’ he had to 
lay there until afther darrk before we could get to 
him an’ earry him to the hotel. Meanwhile, ye know, 
our boys had got this man Thompson, this nice-looking 
Jad of Brown’s, and had made him a prisoner. They 
tied his hands wid a piece av strong twine an’ took 
him a prisoner to’the hotel. Afther the shooting of 
Beckham—’twas the fourth white man killed—the peo- 


ple rushed to the hotel, many of thim mad wid the 
dhrink; for they’d rushed the saloons, an’ they carried 
on at a great rate. The hotel was run by a man 
named Foulke, an’ Miss Foulke, his sister, she prayed 
tor Thompson. So they took him out, and this George 
W. Chambers, who died here a few weeks ago, an’ 
others took him out to the middle of the bridge. I 
had a good sight of him. They shot him down very 
cruelly. Whin they took out poor Thompson from the 
hotel this man Chambers said to me: * Ye go over and 
get a rope for me. I want to hang this man.’ I sez, 
sez I: ‘ Will, if ye are going to hang this man ye get 
the rope yoursilf. I’m not hanging nobody.’ Poor 
Thompson he niver said a worrd. So they just walks 
up to him and put a pistol in his face an’ said, ‘ We 
will kill you loike this.’ An’ they did. The way it 
was done I did not loike it; it was cold-blooded murder. 
He fell down through the bridge to a rock on the river, 
for *twas low water, an’ they ker’ shooting at him 
down in that river long after he was dead. 

“ Along about two o’clock the next morning came 
a train to Sandy Hook full of these marines. This 
Robert E. Lee ye’ve hearrd tell about, he was with 
thim, an’ a man be the name av Lieutenant Greene 2 
another be the name of Lieutenant Stuart.* I walked 
with thim across the bridge, an’ they waited thin 
until along about siven o’clock. This was on Tuesday 
the 18th. They talked an’ they picked out this Stuart, 
an’ he went out on the bridge an’ waved a big white 
handkerchief an’ walked up to the arsenal; an’ Brown, 
he opens the dure, an’ he knew him for John Brown 
for it's seems he had seen him in Kansas, an’ he wint 
in an’ talked with Brown, an’ it appears that Brown 
would not surrender. Iverybody t’ought ’til that time 
he was Captain John, or Isaac Smith. Thin as many of 
the marines as could backed down towards the trestle 
of this bridge. It made a beautiful scene, wid ould 
Brown and his min firing from widin. They got a 
ladder, an’ they charged the engine-house; thin they 
backed back again; thin they came at it again, an’ 
they didn’t shake the dure. Thin they backed down 
again and came down, an’ this time the dure give 
in. I saw thim whin they was taking the prisoners 
out. They took thim all down to Charlestown. Thin 
Colonel Lee he gave orders for iverybody to lay down 
arrms. The citizens gave way, and the marines at- 
tended to the whole business. John Brown was not 
wounded bad; ‘twas his head that was cut. His woife 
she came here the day he was hung. Afther they 
hung him, she took his body to North Elba, Noo York, 
where they buried him. That Cook that I was telling 
ye about, he’d got away, but they got him an’ brought 
him back an’ hung him. 

“T niver wint over to Charlestown. I niver wint 
over even to see one av thim hanged. An’ that’s how 
I came to know this here John Brown and his min.” 

* Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart, volunteer aide to Colonel Lee; 
later the famous Confedarate cavalry leader. 
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SRR EXAS is beginning to come into its 
ws? own. ‘Ten years ago an immigration 
began which has steadily gained 
%® strength and breadth, until to-day a 
#8 country nearly as large as New 
RX England is feeling the impact of 
Rw vigorous colonization. Land_ that 
had remained for ages as Nature 
, made it is feeling the touch of the 
plough. Vast stretches of waste-land where only cattle 
roamed yesterday, and buffalo the generation before, 
are being opened up as farms, and settlers are coming 
in from every State in the Union, but especially from 
the Middle West. 

The wonder is not that such a_ transformation 
should have taken place, but that it should have been 
so long delayed. The land is good, the climate better, 
yet, while the Middle West was filling up, while the 
hardy pioneer was pushing farther and farther toward 
the Divide, Texas lay dormant. While those thousands 
of acres of Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska were being 
made to blossom, and their value was increasing from 
a few cents to over a hundred dollars an acre, the 
whole western part of Texas remained a land of cows 
and cow-men, and its land of little value. 

To-day this difference in value between the two lands 
is the chief reason for the great change that is coming 
over the face of this vast section of Texas. It is a 
matter of mathematics. Farmer Jones, let us say, has 
forty acres of land in Iowa that is worth six thousand 
dollars. Down in Texas he can buy land, and good 
land, too, for from ten to fifty dollars an acre, depend- 
ing on the location. Thus he can buy one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, pay for it on easy terms, put 


up a new house and still have some money in the bank. 
Or he can take some of his money from the bank and 
stake one of his younger sons in the new land of 
promise, 

It is another act in the great American drama of 
conquest. These farmers played, too, in some of the 
earlier acts. They are the men who pushed on into the 
undeveloped West. But what a difference there is 
to-day! They do not come now in prairie-schooners, 
and the privations of those days are unheard of. 
They come to Texas in special railway coaches, with an 
attendant who answers questions, with a dining-car 
for their comfort, with automobiles to meet them 
when they arrive at their destination. It is pioneering 
de luxe. What must the old-timers think when they 
come into this new country to pick a farm if their 
thoughts go back only a single generation to the days 
when they fought their way against hardship that 
seems now to be only tradition? 

A change such as is going on in Texas in any other 
State would call for only passing notice; in Texas it 
is a matter of national importance. She, with her 
vast area, will some day be the Empire State of the 
Union, her resources will equal those of any nation in 
Europe; she will, in fact, when one day she comes 
into her own, be a nation herself in strength and size 
and population. 

Texas could contain all of the people of the United 
States and still have a density of population less than 
that of Massachusetts or Rhode Island. She could pro- 
vide a thirty-two-acre farm for each of 5,315,600 
people, which is equivalent to saying that all the 
farmers now living in this country, save only those of 
Indiana and Illinois, could find a thirty-two-acre farm 

















A typical ranch, showing the cattle at a natural watering-place 
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Clearing land for new settlers 


in the Lone Star State. At the last census she ranked 
sixth; she could still have half her area uninhabited 
and rank first if the remaining half were occupied by 
farms. 

West Texas, where the land development is in 
progress, contains 155,791 square miles and fewer in- 
habitants than are in the city of Cleveland. There is 
a rectangular strip on the New Mexico border com- 
prising eight counties aggregating 8806 square miles, 
more territory than possessed by the States of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Delaware; yet at the last 
census there were only 320 persons in that vast section, 
fewer persons than live in one double East Side tene- 
ment! Yet no one claims that the land is impossible 
of cultivation. ‘That greatest of all civilizers and 
builders, the railroad, has not reached it yet; that is 
all that is the matter with it. 

Texas should-have begun her awakening fifteen 
years ago, but was held back by the strangest bigotry 
that ever beset a people.. The raising of cattle was 
practically the only industry in that whole section of 
West Texas. Big ranches ranging from over a million 
acres to a hundred thousand acres were the rule. In 
figuring on their profits the-owners of these ranches 
allowed each cow twenty acres to roam over, In other 
words, for every thousand acres of land there could 
be only fifty head of cattle. This, with the land 
figured as worth three dollars an acre, netted three 
per cent. profit on the investment. 

Now one might reasonably suppose that, if a farmer 
were to come along and demonstrate that the land 
was good for crops “and was, as a consequence, worth 
from ten to fifteen dollars an acre in a raw state, those 
cow-men would have embraced the farmer on the spot. 
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But they did just the reverse. They did their utmost 
to drive the farmer off the land and to discourage 
those who might take it into their heads to come into 
the cattle country. 

Nothing was left undone to prove that the country 
was unfit for anything more respectable than a cow. 
The cowboys and the nesters, as these farmers were de- 
risively called, were in an everlasting feud, and many 
are the deaths that can be traced to this strange war- 
fare that existed between the two forces. 

But Nature was not to be beaten. The nesters 
gradually but steadily increased. More and more did 
they encroach upon the streams and keep the cattle 
from the water. Then it was accidentally discovered 
that cotton could grow in Central West Texas. Its 
discovery is as interesting as it was important. A 
farmer bought some cottonseed to feed to his stock. 
One day, after feeding them, a few of the seed stuck 
in the bottom of the pail, and, wanting to use the 
pail for another purpose, he scooped the seeds out with 
his hand and threw them away into the field bordering 
his pens. Then he promptly forgot all about the occur- 
rence. But a couple of months later some bushes he 
noticed were different from those indigenous to West 
Texas, and the farmer and his wife were curious about 
them. They watched them every few days and re- 
marked about them. One day the queer balls burst 
open and the farmer knew that it was cotton, and, 
being keen-sighted into the bargain, he knew, too, that 
Central West Texas had found an industry. 

Down in the Gulf coast country another state of 
affairs existed, and the story of its sudden develop- 
ment is almost as romantic as that of the cotton coun- 
try. It was a lack of water that stood in the way 
down thete. The climate is semi-tropical, but in all 
the stretch from the Rio Grande to Corpus Christi 
there was scarcely a drop of water. 

And‘so.this almost-Paradise existed as a cow coun- 
try, except in a few isolated spots and along the Rio 
Grande; and for years far-sighted men lamented the 
fact that the only thing that prevented it from being 
one of the most productive regions in the whole coun- 
try was the scarcity of water. Then one day during 
the oil boom in East Texas, when every landholder 
hoped that there was oil under his land, they bored 
for oil on the Gulf coast. And they discovered water! 
It gushed out like a fountain. And now over a stretch 
of a hundred miles they can get artesian water and 
they know not what the limits are. For all the time 
that great section lay parched under a semi-tropical 
sun there was, not eight hundred feet below it, a 
great lake of cool water gathered from some source 
perhaps hundreds, perhaps thousands of miles away, 
and lying there for ages waiting for man to tap it 
that it might make the land blossom. 

America has suddenly become possessed of a land 
nearly if not quite as vast as Southern California, 
with a climate as mild, a land where the banana will 
ripen, where oranges grow and grapes thrive, a land 
cooled by the Gulf of Mexico and warmed by a 
Southern sky, a land farther South than Florida and 
nearer East than California. 

Take the Panhandle part of Texas. That is the 
part of the State that pokes its nose into a groove 
made between Oklahoma and New Mexico. At the last 
census Dallam County had a population of 146. At 
that time Dalhart, her present county seat was a 
cattle-pen. To-day Dalhart has well over two thousand 
inhabitants, with electric lights, water-works, and tele- 
phones to boot. The surrounding country is opened 
up, and in one day recently five train-loads of home- 
seekers landed at that town and were met by thirty- 
eight automobiles, and were taken over the surround- 
ing country to view the farms. And the town is not 
yet a deeade old. 

Amarillo is another Jack-and-the-bean-stalk town. 
In 1900 the whole county had 1,800 inhabitants. Three 
years later Amarillo had 4,269 inhabitants, and a year 
ago there were no less than 12,000 persons living there. 
It now has mills and elevators, factories and railroad 
shops. Is it any wonder that those dizzy people pre- 
dict that it is destined to be another Denver of the 
plains? 

Practically none of the Panhandle depends upon 
irrigation. They grow wheat to some extent, but the 
principal occupation is stock-raising on small farms, 
an industry that more and more is being substituted 
for the great ranches. Usually a farmer will take 
160 acres, raise his feed on forty, allow twenty for 
his house and pasture, and use the remaining hundred 
for cattle. The result has been a general improvement 
in the breed of cattle over the days when cattle ranged 
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A field of alfalfa near Amarillo, Texas 


over a vast territory and had to take care of them- 
selves. 

West of the Panhandle section lies that other vast 
territory known as Central West Texas. <A_ very 


peculiar natural freak called the cap rock divides this 
part of the State from that north of it. It is a pre- 
cipitous drop of several feet extending in a crooked 
line over many hundred miles. The climate here is 
a little different from that above the cap rock, rain- 
fall is slightly less and the climate milder, though 
heavy snow is not unknown. In the old cattle days 
it was no uncommon thing to have thousands of cattle 
freeze to death in this region. 

But the land is practically all good. They raise all 
that is grown in the northern counties, with the addi- 
tion of cotton. In this latter industry they are blessed 
with a total absence of boll-weevil, and it is believed 
that owing to the climate they will never have the 
pest, for the reason that it cannot survive so cold a 
climate. 

Here, too, the story of town growth is almost be- 
yond belief. Stamford, nine years ago, consisted of a 
patch of thriving blades of grass. Then the Texas 
Central decided to push on from Albany and to make 
that patch of grass a terminal. Three years ago it had 
developed such a sturdy physique that its citizens sub- 
scribed $50,000 and induced a Methodist college to 
locate there, where it now has fine buildings that many 
a larger town might be proud of. Its seven thousand 
inhabitants enjoy all the comforts of a modern town; 
there are nearly two hundred establishments of various 
kinds, and its railroad tonnage is seventy-five million 
tons yearly. Nine years ago one could have bought 
the whole place for $25,000; to-day it is taxable at 
$7,000,000. Nine years ago, as far as the eye could 
see there was nothing but grazing-land; now there is 
nothing but farm land under cultivation. 

Texas has the reputation of being a tough place 
where one’s life is linble to be blown out of existence 
at any moment. But as a matter of fact, if one were 
to draw a broad line from Fort Worth to El Paso, a 
distance of eight hundred miles, there would be found 
only one town along that line that tolerates saloons. 
Take the country west of this line, comprising more 
than a quarter of the State, and in the whole region 
there are less than half a dozen towns where saloons 
are allowed to do business. In other words, in this 
section where, according to the edueation one derives 
from fiction, every other man is drunk, and the other 
one is engaged in shooting up the town, there is less 
liquor sold than in one block in any large city in the 
East. 


The most spectacular boom of all is going on in the 
Gulf coast country. In the northern counties they 
are mild in their claims, they say they have land that 
is fully as good as the average and at a much less 
price; but on the Gulf coast they know no limit. And 
they have good reason. No one knows what the limit 
will be. Whatever has been tried has blossomed, 
water is plentiful and seemingly inexhaustible, the sun 
is kind, and the people are flocking in so fast that 
they cannot be counted. Is it any wonder that they 
shout instead of talk? 

On the western end of the Gulf coast country is the 
Rio Grande valley. Until the St. Louis, Brownsville, 
and Mexico road was put through, this section was 
practically off the map so far as commerce went. Now 
it is distinctly on the map. For centuries the Rio 
Grande has been depositing a rich lot of mud all over 
the delta as if in anticipation of a hungry lot of 
settlers who would some day come into the land and 
eall it the American Nile. Irrigation canals are 
stretching out from the river at a half-dozen points, 
giving drink to thousands of acres of fine land in this 
newly discovered Eden, and farmers by the hundred 
are already taking from the rich soil the heritage that 
centuries has brought it 

Some day they expect that this delta will be the 
American sugar-bowl. Last year we imported three 
and a half billion pounds of cane sugar; all of which 
shows that there is a fair-sized market in this coun 
try for native-grown sugar. They claim that th 
quality there is better than that of Cuba and Java, 
but they do not need-to; it is sufficiently startling to 
announce that a new sugar-bowl has been added to the 
country’s dinner table. 

Kingsville is perhaps the most remarkable town on 
the Gulf coast. On July 4, 1904, the town consisted 
of one house occupied by the engineer who was build 
ing the railroad. ‘To-day Kingsville has over two 
thousand inhabitants and all the modern comforts 
But all along this remarkable region that extends 
from Corpus Christi to Brownsville are townlets that 
grew up in the night. 

The first strawberries, watermelons, and other vege 
tables that reach the Northern markets come from 
this region. That is what makes the opening up of 
the land so valuable; for when the facts that it is 
iifteen hundred miles nearer to St. Louis than is 
California, and that it can supply the Northern 
markets with fresh vegetables in the dead of winter, 
are taken into consideration, it is plain that no one 
an estimate with any degree of accuracy the future 
that lies before it. 


























An acre of white roses 


Cotton-picking near Hillsboro 





LONDON FROM AN “INVADER’S” WAR-BALLOON 


The Thames flows from west to east, the greater portion of the city shown being on the north shore. The dominating building in the foreground is St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. Leading up to its front (west) entrance is Ludgate Hill. The street running from the bottom of the photograph diagonally toward its northeast 
corner is Newgate Street, which here bends into Cheapside. On the south side of the Cathedral toward the river is seen the curved course of Queen Victoria 
Street, which cuts into Cannon Street not far from the Cannon Street Station, extending to the railroad (middle) bridge over the Thames. The bridge to the 
west (right) of this is Southwark, and to the east (left) London Bridge, whose spans of arches mark the highest point to which sea-going vessels can ascend the river 
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THREE THOUSAND REGULARS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, REPRESENTING EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE, WILL ENGAGE IN A TOURNAMENT IN BAY VIEW PARK, TOLEDO, 
OHIO, DURING THE WEEK BEGINNING JULY 5TH, IN AID OF THE ARMY RELIEF SOCIETY 


“NY one who is interested in the 
United States Army will have a fine 
chance to see how every branch of 
the service does its work in the mili- 
> tary tournament which will be held 
at Toledo, Ohio, during the week of 
July 5th to July 10th inclusive. Our 
» whole Army will be represented there 
in epitome, giving stirring exhibi- 
tions each afternoon and evening of the actual work 
on the march, in the camp, and on the field. The 
efficiency of the Army will there be demonstrated as 
thoroughly as was the efficiency of the Navy in the 
recent cruise of the battleship fleet around the world. 

This will be the first opportunity ever afforded to 
the public to observe the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, signal corps, medical and subsistence de- 
partments hard at work together under actual service 
conditions. There will not be a dull moment. The 
rattling fire of infantry deployed as skirmishers, their 
preparation for attack, preliminary attack, and final 
attack will be interspersed with the charges of cavalry, 
the roar of field artillery, the swift and magical busi- 
ness of bridge-building, the use of wireless telegraph, 





seventh Infantry, the third squadron of the Fifteenth 
Cavalry, and Battery “F” of the Fifth Field Ar- 
tillery, from Fort Sheridan, Illinois; Company “ L,” 
Third Battalion Engineers, and Company “ A,” Signal 
Corps, from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; balloon de- 
tachment of the Signal Corps, with United States 
Dirigible No. 1, from Fort Omaha; Company “ (,” 
Hospital Corps, and a detachment of cooks and bakers 
from the barracks at Washington, D. C. 

Eleven thousand spectators in the grand stand and 
thirty thousand in the field will be able to follow 
every movement of the soldiers in their drills and 
battle maneuvres. The installation will be a model 
of what ihe fighting-men’s «home should be. The 
soldiers will live in the camp, of course, and the 
visitors will see them in every ordinary phase of 
service conditions. ‘The field hospital will be efficient, 
clean, pretty, and attractive enough to make illness a 
luxury. The quarters of the officers and men will be 
in ordinary service tents, and thus the civilian world 
will have the opportunity of learning how the militant 
half lives. Not the least atttactive feature of Camp 
William H. Taft will be the field kitchen, on the 
south side of the enclosure, and especially the field 

















Major-General F. D. Grant, commanding the 
Department of the Lakes, who will have su- 
preme authority at the tournament at Toledo 

















Battery F, Fifth Field Artillery, firing blank cartridges at a drill in practice for 


heliograph, and field wires by the signal corps, the 
sealing of walls, and the carrying off and care of the 
wounded under fire. The pomp and circumstance of 
war will be there, but the swift, strong, accurate busi- 
ness of war will also be there in great preponder- 
ance. 

The history of the tournament is interesting. The 
representatives of the greatest city in the Western 
World tried to secure it for their own, but when they 
visited the War Department at Washington they 
found that the Chamber of Commerce of Toledo had 
got in several weeks ahead of them. These enterpris- 
ing and triumphant gentlemen not only offered one 
of the healthiest and most beautiful camp sites 
imaginable, but guaranteed the $30,000 necessary for 
preliminary expenses. All the profits from the exhibi- 
tion will go to the Army Relief Society, a charitable 
organization for the benefit of the widows and the 
support and education of orphans of deceased officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army. 

The troops will assemble on July 2d, at Camp 
William H. Taft. under command of Major-General 
Frederick D. Grant, commanding the Department of 
the Lakes. The field events will be under the charge 
of Captain A. J. Bowley, First Field Artillery, United 
States Army, aide-de-camp to General Grant. Three 
thousand officers and men, the pick of the Army, will 
encamp in an eighty-acre enclosure of rolling ground 
and plain, in Bay View Park, on the shores of Maumee 
River and Bay. The soldiers are always in training, 
of course, but for months they have especially fitted 
themselves for this tournament—the first of its kind 
ever authorized by the War Department. The 
maneuvres and drills and mimic fighting will be done 
with a speed and vim surprising to civilians. The 
commands detailed to the tournament are: the Second 
Infantry, from Fort Thomas, Kentucky, whose prede- 
cessors participated in the defence of Fort Meigs in 
the war of 1812; the Tenth Infantry, from Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Indiana; the machine-gun platoons of 
the Second, Tenth, and Twenty-seventh Infantry, and 
Fifteenth Cavalry; six companies of the Twenty- 

















Captain A. J. Bowley, in charge of 
the military events at the tournament 


ovens in which the bread for the entire force will be 
baked every day. 

In a week’s programme entirely made up of such 
stirring events it is impossible to name one feature as 
most attractive, or even as more attractive, than any 


the mimic battle at Toledo 


other. Perhaps the best way to convey an idea of the 
proceedings is to quote from the order of exercises. 
Here, for example, is the programme for 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 (2.50 P.M.) 
1. Shelter-tent Drill and Wall! Sealing. 
Ist Battalion, 2d Infantry. 
2. Exhibition Drill. 
Machine-gun Platoons, 2d and 27th Infantry. 
3. Cavalry Drill; School of the Trooper, bareback. 
3d Squadron, 15th Cavalry. 
4, Infantry Drills; Butts Manual. 
2d Battalion, 2d Infantry. 
5. Cavalry Drill, close and extended order. 
3d Squadron, 15th Cavalry. 
6. Exhibition Drill. 
Company “ A,” Signal Corps. 
7. Retreat Parade. 
Provisional Regiment; 2d and 27th Infantry. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 (8 P.M.) 

1. Infantry Drill; close order. 

3d Battalion, 10th Infantry. 

2. Cavalry Drill’; School of the Trooper, bareback. 

3d Squadron, 15th Cavalry. 

3. (a) Infantry Drill; extended order: 1. Prepara 
tion for attack. 2. The preliminary at 
tack. 3. The final attack, 

2d Battalion, 10th Infantry. 

(b) Care of wounded. 

Company “ C,” Hospital Corps. 
4. Infantry Drill; Butts Manual. 

Ist Battalion, 10th Infantry. 
5. Construction and Destruction of Trestle Bridge. 

Company “L,” 3d Battalion of Engineers, 
6. Field Artillery Drill. 

Jattery “ F,” Sth Field Artillery. 

7. Cavalry Drill; close and extended order. 

3d Squadron, 15th Cavalry. 


In the carrying out of the programme the actual 
conditions of war will be simulated as closely as pos 

















The Third Squadron of the Fifteenth Cavalry ready for drill, preparatory to the military tournament 
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Troops of the Third Battalion, Twenty-seventh 


sible. When, for example, two infantry commands 
come out in extended order and begin firing at each 
other, with everything managed as if in actual battle— 
except, of course, the firing of bullets—all the roar and 
rattle and crackling of rifle-fire will be actually heard. 
Men will dart forward upon signal, drop in their 
places, and fire on the foe. Here and there officer or 
man will stagger and fall as if actually wounded, and 
the victim will be carried away on a stretcher by men 
of the hospital corps or on a travois dragged by a 
horse just as if a battle were really being fought. The 
bandaging of wounds, the marking of the stricken with 














Infantry, and members of the Hospital Corps, practising for the tournament at Fort Sheridan, Illinois 


use in war, is on the camp ground and open for in- 
spection. Ascents will be made daily, weather per- 
mitting. 

Few citizens of the Middle West, or, for that mat- 
ter, of any other part of the country, have ever seen 
more than a few companies of Uncle Sam’s regulars at 
one time. This exhibition of the whole Army in 
epitome will be educational as well as_ thrilling. 
What can be more instructive than the work of the 
cavalry in this tournament? The cavalry has been 
called the eyes and ears of an army. Its qualifica- 
tions are mobility and celerity, and the entire system 
of training has these objects in view. The zavalry- 
man is given both dismounted and mounted drills, for 
he is obliged to fight on foot as well as on horseback. 
The drills shown are disciplinary only, had with the 
end in view of training the brains and muscles of the 














will ride two, three, and even four horses over hurdles 
while standing upon the horses’ backs. They will dis- 
mount from a galloping quartette of horses, vault 
three and mount face to the rear on the fourth as 
these horses jump a high hurdle. Many other inter- 
esting difficult acrobatic feats will be exhibited by 
these bareback riders. The public will have an opportu- 
nity to see that the enlisted man of the United States 
cavalry is a highly trained horseman and athlete. 
The field artillery, always an important arm of the 
service, has grown in importance in recent years with 
the improvement in guns and powder. It reached its 
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The type of field bakery which will be exhibited 


diagnosis tags—all details will be attended to. Here 
is another phase of the entertainment, as described 
in the official programme: 

Shelier-tent Drill and Wall Scaling: These illus- 
trate the method of troops bivouacking in the field. 
The equipment worn is the regulation equipment of 
the infantry soldier. After the camp has been pitched, 
the “General” will be sounded, camp will be struck 
and the men assembled. At the sound of “Call to 
Arms” the troops will move to the attack. <A wall 
twelve feet high will be used to illustrate the methods 
by which soldiers are instructed to overcome obstacles 
without outside assistance. 

Troops on the march will be accompanied by the 
Signal Corps. The military function of the Signal 
Corps is the transmission of information within the 
lines of an army. It consists of a body of officers and 
enlisted men highly trained in telegraphic, telephonic, 
fiag, lantern, and other methods of sending informa- 
tion. ‘The Signal Corps also has charge of military 
aeronautics. 

The interesting work of the corps is illustrated in 
the arena in maneuvring the various vehicles forming 
its train, establishing field telephone and telegraph 
lines, erecting wireless stations, etc. The methods of 
individual signalling by flags, heliograph, lanterns, 
smoke bombs, and rockets will also be shown. 

United States Army Dirigible No. 1, intended for 


U. S. Dirigible No. 1 in flight 


men, and of developing the spirit of loyalty and 
obedience, so that the entire command may be united 
into one formidable machine. 

While the exercises to be exhibited in the arena will 
not illustrate real battle conditions, still they are of 
vital importance in the general discipline of the 
cavalry command. The drills serve to keep men and 
horses in fit condition physically and accustom them to 
accept unusual conditions fearlessly. The close and 
extended order drills will be executed at a trot or a 
gallop, and will cover every feature of the school of the 
troop and squadron. There will be much fast riding 
in line, changing direction and formation, battle exer- 
cises, mounted and dismounted. Blank ammunition 
will be used to illustrate fire discipline. Troops of 
cavalry will charge against each other, halting just 
before the contact. The mélée will follow and the 
pursuit of one force by the other will be shown. 
Musical riding-drill by the cavalry will also be ex- 
hibited. This drill should prove of great interest in 
illustrating the accuracy in which horses and men 
can be trained to execute intricate movements with no 
other command than the whistle. 

The bareback drills will be exhibitions of mounted 
gymnastics. They are had to teach horsemanship, 
agility, fearlessness, and confidence. Cavalrymen will 
take their horses over high hurdles, dismounting and 
vaulting their horses as the hurdles are-taken. They 


A signal corps cart laying a telegraph line 


present high development during the war in Man- 
churia, in which conflict it showed unequalled effici- 
ency. A battery of field artillery to-day is equipped 
with four 3-inch guns, carriages, and limbers; twelve 
field caissons and limbers, complete; one battery and 
forge wagon, and one store wagon. In addition to 
these carriages it is provided with sufficient wagons 
for carrying forage and rations. Extra ammunition 
is carried with the ammunition-train of the Army. 

The new quick-fire field gun will prove an object of 
very great interest. It will be subject to inspection 
at all times. 

The field-artillery drills in the arena will cover the 
regular battery drills, including movements by sec- 
tions, platoons, and battery; the unlimbering and lim- 
bering of carriages; the going into action; firing of 
blank ammunition; and many other movements usual 
to the training of a battery for service in time of 
war. Wounded horses will be cut out, and the 
drill continued with diminished number of horses to 
each carriage. Section contests will be held to illus- 
trate the quickness with which horses can be harnessed 
and the pieces brought into action. Many a thrill 
may be expected from the fast and interesting drills 
of the battery of field artillery. 

Mars himself can learn something new about the 
art of war if he will visit Toledo during the week be- 
ginning with the Fourth of July. 
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NEW YORK’S GREAT NEW BRIDGE CONSTELLATION 


THE QUEENSBORO BRIDGE WAS OPENED TO TRAFFIC ON MARCH 30, 1909, AFTER HAVING BEEN EIGHT YEARS IN BUILDING. 
BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. IT HAS A LENGTH OF 3,72414 FEET, IS 135 FEET ABOVE MEAN HIGH WATER, CARRIES A TOTAL DEAD LOAD OF 120,000,000 POUNDS, AND 


IT IS THE LARGEST PUBLIC CANTILEVER 


HAS FOUR TROLLEY, FOUR ELEVATED RAILROAD TRACKS, AND TWO PROMENADES 
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SHE “summer capital” of the United 
States, of recent years located at Oyster 
Bay, will this summer be transferred to 
ithe environs of Beverly, on Massachu- 
Mw setts Bay. The President has secured 
Zev for the summer the Stetson cottage on 
Woodbury’s Point, which lies to the east of the more 
thickly settled part of the city, and is about nineteen 
miles from Boston. The house, a large, unpreten- 
tious, two-and-one-half-story structure, stands in the 
midst of spacious grounds, its south side facing the 
bay, and its veranda commanding an attractive view 
toward Marblehead. Within easy motoring distance 
is the Myopia Hunt Club at Hamilton, where Mr. Taft 
will have at his disposal an eighteen-hole golf-course 
covering some hundred and eighty acres of land. 

On three sides of the house run verandas. The 
rooms are large, and the house is fully furnished. 
Near the end of the point is a small pier which extends 
into deep water, which may serve as a landing for 
whatever vessel is put at the President’s disposal by 
the government. 

There is opportunity along the north shore for 
varied driving, motoring, and _horseback-riding. 
Among Mr. Taft’s neighbors are Judge William H. 
Moore, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Sr., Henry C. Frick, 
Mrs. Levi Z. Leiter, and others who have summer 
homes near Beverly. 

For the executive offices, the government has had 
the proffer of ‘the rooms of the HBeverly Board of 
Trade, on Cabot Street, the town’s main thoroughfare. 

The President’s selection of Beverly as a site for 
the summer capital is said to be the outcome of a 
consideration of various available places including 
Manchester and Gloucester. The choice of Beverly is 
understood to have been influenced by Mr. Taft’s 
friend, John Hays Hammond. 
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The Stetson cottage on Woodbury’s Point (known locally as “ Burgess Point’’), fronting Massa- 
chusetts Bay, where the President will spend the summer as soon as Congress lets him off 



































The entrance to the Stetson cottage, 
from the approach on the fand side 


The quarters on Cabot Street which have been 
offered for the government’s executive offices 





























The Myopia Hunt Club at Hamilton, where Mr. The entrance to the President’s summer home, Wood- 
Taft will find a famous eighteen-hole golf-course : bury’s Point, from the water side of the grounds 
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A STAR AMONG “THE MIDNIGHT SONS” 


MISS LOTTA FAUST, WHO IS ONE OF THE PRINCIPALS IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY, “THE 
MIDNIGHT SONS,” NOW BEING PRODUCED AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE IN NEW YORK CITY 
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A Man Ruined by an Idea 










PICT OMEWHERE in the rocky uplands 
WWASSZE® of Oklahoma there is a man hiding 
VW} SQ) like a gopher in a hole, for his 
YS liberty if not his life. Marshals 

Y? with Winchesters, State deputies 

6 with Colts bulging their hip pockets, 

are waiting for him to come out. 
3 His name is a bugaboo by which 
Oklahoma mothers frighten their 
children into obedience. Is there a shot fired on the 
dark silent prairie at night, the rancher rouses from 
his sleep and mutters, “It is Crazy Snake.” 

Where he got the name “Crazy Snake,” no man 
can tell, for none knows. As a citizen of Oklahoma 
he is Wilson Jones; in the tribal annals of his people 
he is Chitto Harjo; but to newspaper legends and to 
the public, always attracted by something odd, he is 
“Crazy Snake,” a fool Indian with an Indian’s thirst 
for blood and lawlessness. 

Never was myth more absurd than the popular 
myth of “Crazy Snake” and his desperate deeds. It 
is time the truth about this man should become known, 
as in his person he presents an epitome of the rela- 
tions between white man and red man in the United 
States during the last hundred years. Far from being 
a desperate savage forever brooding his wrongs in 
war hood and blanket, a stealthy conspirator with de- 
signs against the government of the United States, 
Chitto Harjo may very probably be described as “an 
Indian of the old school.” To the analyst he is a 
man ruined by an idea; to the lawful guardians of 
the Indians’ rights at Washington he is the man who, 
always misunderstanding, must remain forever mis- 
understood. 

All the fault that Chitto Harjo has been guilty of 
is an implicit faith in the word of the Great White 
Father at Washington. In 1832 when that Great 
White Father picked up the Creek nation, as a child 
its toy dolls, and flung it from Alabama across the 
Mississippi, into what was then the wasteland, but is 
now the State of Oklahoma, he promised that “ The 
Creek country west of the Mississippi shall be solemnly 
guaranteed to the Creek Indians, nor shall any State 
or Territory ever have the right to pass laws for the 
government of such Indians, but they shall be allowed 
to govern themselves.” 

The exigencies which impelled the United States 
gavernment to alter its promise to the Creek nation 
do not concern us here. Civilization must move west- 
ward; the red man must make room for the white. It 
is the law of the dominant race. Neither individuals 
nor tribes, nor the weakling treaties of an hour, can 
stand against the march of a race. The white settlers 
from the over-crowded East needed the lands of the 
Indians. A pretext, if one was necessary, was fur- 
nished by the acts of the Creek nation during the Civil 
War, when a large number of its people elected to 
east their lot with the Confederacy. As the South 
suffered, so did its allies for an act held as disloyalty. 
3y the “ Reconstruction Treaty ” of 1866, the solemn 
promise of 1832 was abrogated. About half their lands 
were taken from the Creek Indians, their slaves freed 
and raised to full citizenship, with allotment rights 
equal to the Creek citizen. The slaves of the South 
were merely freed and given the right of suffrage, but 
the slaves of these Indians were given, eventually, a 
share in the nation’s tribal lands. This was an indig- 
nity which the full-blood could not forget. It rankled 
then, and it rankles now. 

This treaty of 1866 was the first of a series of re- 
construction laws extending down to the years 1901 
and 1903, which gradually have taken away from the 
Creeks many of the rights guaranteed by the treaty of 
1832. They were all of them ratified by the tribal 
delegates and councils of the Creek nation. The tribal 
councils of the nation have been composed largely of 
men having white blood in their veins, and who have 
never exactly represented the full-blood ideas. The 
introduction of white blood into the Indian tribes of 
Oklahoma brought a broader intelligence, a more sym- 
pathetic spirit and understanding of the relations of 
the government to the Indian problem, and a greater 
willingness to adopt the laws and customs of the 
white man’s race. 

But there are full-bloods yet alive in the Creek 
and in the other nations of the five great tribes, who 
have never yet embraced and do not now, the modes and 
customs thrust upon them by a government that had 
labelled them as “ civilized.” They do not want to be 
civilized. Theirs is not an actively hostile attitude; 
it is simply refusal to recognize a government planned 
and executed for them by men with more white blood 
than red -in their veins. The full-bloods refused to 
apply for enrolment, and to give the names of their 
children when the time for enrolling these came. 
When a majority of them had been enrolled with or 
without their consent, they then refused to take the 
necessary steps in pursuance and protection of their 
rights. They refused to select in allotment the lands 
on which they lived, even though these lands con- 
tained their homes and improvements. 

Chitto Harjo is a full-blood. Of a powerful family 
in the Creek nation, he possessed the heritage and the 
intelligence to make him a leader of his faction. Other 
full-bloods from other tribes, believing as he believed, 
flocked around him. Malcontents from the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Seminoles, all stubborn, all 
filled with the one idea, recognized his leadership and 
gathered to him in spirit. As the “Snake” Indians 
the newspapers know them, Oklahoma knows them, 
and the misinformed everywhere know them. In 
reality there is no such tribe. The government knows 
no “ Snake ” Indians; on the allotment rolls of citizen- 
ship these malcontents, who number possibly two 
thousand, are named simply as individuals of the 
tribes in which they were born. 

Chitto Harjo is their man of energy, of courage, of 
action. They sent him to Washington to plead their 
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cause as they conceived it. He came in 1900, strong in 
his faith that the government which had made the com- 
pact with his fathers would keep it as he and they con- 
ceived it to be. He did not know the workings of Con- 
gress; he did not understand the laws governing races, 
the fragility of treaties, the insatiate demands of 
civilization. He had only his faith in a right as hope- 
less as the memory of a dead love. He came to see the 
recognized guardians of his people. They heard his 
message, listened with sympathy to his story, and 
gently shook their heads. The law was before them, 
the law denied his claims, and they could do nothing 
for him. You cannot go behind an Act of Congress 
though you are twenty times the friend of the red man 
or the black man or any of the oppressed of earth. 
Chitto Harjo went to Senators and Congressmen. 
They heard him as gravely as if he had been an am- 
bassador from the most powerful nation of Europe. 
With all courtesy they promised to do what they 
ecould—which was nothing at all. He waited in com- 
mittee-rooms until secretaries were tempted to treat 
him abruptly, but it is hard to be discourteous to a 
man earnestly pleading the cause of a lost race. 
Undisheartened still, he sought the last refuge of 
the simple and the misguided. He went to those law- 
yers who fatten upon misfortune. There are many 
sueh hanging on the skirts of Congress, ready to take 
up any man’s cause, however hopeless, however ridicu- 
lous, however evil, for a consideration. Ah! at last 
here was help. The lawyers cozened him; they cheered 

















“Crazy Snake,” the fugitive Indian leader 


him; they took his money. They assured him that 
“justice would be done.” They would see to it. 

Day after day the hopes of “ Crazy Snake” and his 
people were buoyed up by the assurances of these 
* friends.” Their money melted away, but out of 
their extreme poverty they subscribed more and still 
more, “for obtaining the recognition of Congress and 
its committees.” When the “ Snakes ” were not prompt 
in remitting for these services (and people who live in 
log huts, subsisting on corn, are not “lined” with 
money), they demanded and appointed dates on which 
so much cash must be at hand. One attorney at least 
is known to have written this sibilant and illuminating 
phrase, “‘ We need the money.” 

Year after year, Chitto Harjo besieged Washington 
and gave up the good money of his people for assur- 
ances that never materialized. Finally, at the end of 
the last session of Congress, he hurried back to Okla- 
homa, evidently believing some last reassuring message 
which it was his duty to transmit. 

Knowing of his coming, the “ Snake ” Indians slowly 
began to assemble at a place called Hickory Ground, 
an old meeting-point of the Indians, just outside the 
town of Henryetta, a barren district, wild and rough 
and well suited to the Indian mood when he contem- 
plates a council. On this ground Chitto Harjo’s band 
had been accustomed to meet for years in spite of the 
objections of the government’s Indian agents. 

At this point must be mentioned another class of 
people than the full-bloods who made a pretence of 
embracing Harjo’s cause. These were for the most 
part dissolute negroes, descendants of the former slaves 
and freedmen, hangers-on of tribal camps. A number 
of them occupied the makeshift structures at Hickory 
Ground permanently, whether councils were in session 
or not, and gradually had established a rendezvous for 
the vagabonds of the countryside. With no visible 
means of support, they were forced at times to prey 
on the farmers of the district. 

Meantime there had been slowly growing in Okla- 
homa a distrust of Harjo and his followers, because 
the whites of the surrounding country could not believe 
his mission to be simply a peaceful campaign of 
opposition. The large numbers of full-blood Indians 
wandering down from the hills to these council fires 
gave rise to serious alarm. When the dissolute negroes 
began to steal from the country round about, it was no 
more than natural that the whites should connect the 
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Indians with these petty pilferings, and the distrust in 
which they were held became augmented. 

It was simply one of those coincidences with which 
history overflows that occasioned the stealing of a 
side of meat at about the same time Chitto Harjo’s 
followers gathered at Hickory Ground to receive his 
message from Washington. But the side of meat was 
at once made an issue. It was white man’s meat, and 
somebody out at Hickory Ground had stolen it— 
whether a negro or an Indian made little difference. 
The camp at Hickory Ground must be broken up. 

State officers went out and found the negroes there. 
The thief and the meat were there also, perhaps, and 
the camp turned out to protect its own. A fight re- 
sulted, reported wildly as “a pitched battle.” Some 
lurid head-lines read,“ Sixty Negroes Killed!” As a 
matter of fact, one negro was killed and one white offi- 
cer wounded. Forty arrests were made, and among 
the prisoners was one lone Indian, a part-blood. The 
full-bloods were not even on the spot, but the excite- 
ment throughout the section was intense. “The 
Snakes had risen! Let every man rush to the pro- 
tection of his women-folk and fireside!” 

After this pitched battle the State officers no longer 
differentiated between negroes, thieves, and Indians. 
To the popular mind the “ Snakes” were responsible 
for the trouble, and the popular mind must be satis 
fied. The next day a posse set out to arrest Chitto 
Harjo at his home, distant some twenty miles. They 
arrived near the place at dusk, and became aware that 
a number of “ Snake ” Indians were close by. Another 
fight resulted. No one knows who started it. In the 
shadow no one could distinguish those who did the 
shooting, but the fact remains that two deputies were 
shot dead. 

Until Harjo tells his story, if that time ever comes, 
the true history of this fight by night will never be 
known. Certain it is that Harjo was in his house, 
peaceably inclined, waiting only to deliver his message 
to his people. He had no knowledge that some mis 
guided persons would try to prevent his arrest, if they 
did this. He may not have known that any one was 
coming to arrest him. The Indians had gathered 
there with the intention of escorting him to the 
meeting-place on the following Monday, and were for 
the most part without arms. Realizing that a serious 
mistake had been made, he fled into hiding. 

Now, indeed, was Oklahoma aroused by the reports 
of a serious Indian outbreak. The dangerous Harjo 
had escaped from the officers sent to arrest him, and 
his full-blood followers were scattered over the coun 
try. ‘* Crazy Snake’ was on the warpath!” Bands ot 
quick-shooting deputies were soon out in force to scout 
the region in true Western style. Men who seented 
adventure once more in a land that had been depleted 
of it strapped on guns and went afield. Chitto Harjo’s 
house was burned. Indians were arrested and threat 
ened with death if they tried to eseape; negroes, were 
mistreated (one unarmed man brutally shot down as 
he was driving along a highway and left mortally 
wounded in the road to die); seme of the prisoners 
were robbed and houses were looted. The result was 
the invariable one which follows the actions of un 
licensed citizens when they take the law into their 
own hands. It was not the Indian on the warpath 
but the white man. 

During all this hubbub, where were all those charged 
with its inception? The “ defiant, intractable, blood 
seeking” Snakes were wandering aimlessly over the 
country. hiding like rabbits from the hunters, terror 
ized, seeking some one in authority to whom they 
might appeal for protection. Government officials who 
hurried to the scene granted this protection to all 
within their reach, and the militia, summoned to war, 
found their prospective adversaries had been harmless 
fugitives since the firing of the first shot. Called out 
to punish the Indian, they remained in the field to 
protect him. 

Chitto Harjo alone, saving the few “Snakes” who 
may have accompanied him in his flight, is still a 
fugitive from justice. The rest are safe and have been 
charged with no crimes now that law and order has 
been restored. Their leader, when finally caught, if 
caught he should be, must face the courts of Okla- 
homa to answer whatever charge is brought against 
him. His cause is gone. No longer its prophet and 
leader, Chitto Harjo and the nation of “ Snakes” have 
tottered to their fall. Henceforth they must accept 
the situation and rely for protection and guidance 
upon the agents and the officials at Washington whom 


- the Great White Father has provided for them. Until 


he can adapt himself to the new régime, there is 
nothing left for the full-blood to do other than go 
back to his squalid life in the log hut, to his “ sofky ” 
patch and hog meat. 

Such is the story of Chitto Harjo, the “ Crazy 
Snake ” of the fiction-makers. It is the hard fate of 
a man who, always misunderstanding, must be forever 
misunderstood. 

Separated from his cause, Chitto Harjo yet remains 
an interesting figure. He must be accounted one of the 
last strong men of the full-bloods. Let none picture 
him as a feathered Indian, or as the store-made Indian 
stalking about in creaking brogans and a _ sky-blue 
blanket. For all his long hair and old slouch-hat, 
he possesses a dignity as .impressive as that of a 
mountain pine, coupled with a keen intelligence and a 
personal magnetism that is almost irresistible. A 
man of perhaps fifty-five years (who cannot speak 
English), sturdy, thick-set, with deep, inscrutable eyes, 
a square jaw, and an aggressive nose, his features 
present the stolidity of cut stone. But behind this 
imperturbable mask there is an exceptional accumula- 
tion of Indian shrewdness and the patience of the 
Sphinx. He has planned and brooded. Though he has 
failed, he has become obsessed with an idea, to which, 
as a full-blood, he will cling until the sod of Okla- 
homa grows green over him. 
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A Man Ruined by an Idea 


OMEWHERE in the rocky uplands 

% of Oklahoma there is a man hiding 
NG) like a gopher in a hole, for his 

4) liberty if not his life. Marshals 
(2 with Winchesters, State deputies 
¥& with Colts bulging their hip pockets, 
are waiting for him to come out. 
His name is a bugaboo by which 
Oklahoma mothers frighten their 
children into obedience. Is there a shot fired on the 
dark silent prairie at night, the rancher rouses from 
his sleep and mutters, “It is Crazy Snake.” 

Where he got the name “Crazy Snake,” no man 
can tell, for none knows. As a citizen of Oklahoma 
he is Wilson Jones; in the tribal annals of his people 
he is Chitto Harjo; but to newspaper legends and to 
the public, always attracted by something odd, he is 
“Crazy Snake,” a fool Indian with an Indian’s thirst 
for blood and lawlessness. 

Never was myth more absurd than the popular 
myth of “Crazy Snake” and his desperate deeds. It 
is time the truth about this man should become known, 
as in his person he presents an epitome of the rela- 
tions between white man and red man in the United 
States during the last hundred years. Far from being 
a desperate savage forever brooding his wrongs in 
war hood and blanket, a stealthy conspirator with de- 
signs against the government of the United States, 
Chitto Harjo may very probably be described as “an 
Indian of the old school.” To. the analyst he is a 
man ruined by an idea; to the lawful guardians of 
the Indians’ rights at Washington he is the man who, 
always misunderstanding, must remain forever mis- 
understood. 

All the fault that Chitto Harjo has been guilty of 
is an implicit faith in the word of the Great White 
Father at Washington. In 1832 when that Great 
White Father picked up the Creek nation, as a child 
its toy dolls, and flung it from Alabama across the 
Mississippi, into what was then the wasteland, but is 
now the State of Oklahoma, he promised that “ The 
Creek country west of the Mississippi shall be solemnly 
guaranteed to the Creek Indians, nor shall any State 
or Territory ever have the right to pass laws for the 
government of such Indians, but they shall be allowed 
to govern themselves.” 

The exigencies which impelled the United States 
gavernment to alter its promise to the Creek nation 
do not concern us here. Civilization must move west- 
ward; the red man must make room for the white. It 
is the law of the dominant race. Neither individuals 
nor tribes, nor the weakling treaties of an hour, can 
stand against the march of a race. The white settlers 
from the over-crowded East needed the lands of the 
Indians. A pretext, if one was necessary, was fur- 
nished by the acts of the Creek nation during the Civil 
War, when a large number of its people elected to 
east their lot with the Confederacy. As the South 
suffered, so did its allies for an act held as disloyalty. 
By the “ Reconstruction Treaty” of 1866, the solemn 
promise of 1832 was abrogated. About half their lands 
were taken from the Creek Indians, their slaves freed 
and raised to full citizenship, with allotment rights 
equal to the Creek citizen. The slaves of the South 
were merely freed and given the right of suffrage, but 
the slaves of these Indians were given, eventually, a 
share in the nation’s tribal lands. This was an indig- 
nity which the full-blood could not forget. It rankled 
then, and it rankles now. 

This treaty of 1866 was the first of a series of re- 
construction laws extending down to the years 1901 
and 1903, which gradually have taken away from the 
Creeks many of the rights guaranteed by the treaty of 
1832. They were all of them ratified by the tribal 
delegates and councils of the Creek nation. The tribal 
councils of the nation have been composed largely of 
men having white blood in their veins, and who have 
never exactly represented the full-blood ideas. The 
introduction of white blood into the Indian tribes of 
Oklahoma brought a broader intelligence, a more sym- 
pathetic spirit and understanding of the relations of 
the government to the Indian problem, and a greater 
willingness to adopt the laws and customs of the 
white man’s race. 

But there are full-bloods yet alive in the Creek 
and in the other nations of the five great tribes, who 
have never yet embraced and do not now, the modes and 
customs thrust upon them by a government that had 
labelled them as “ civilized.” They do not want to be 
civilized. Theirs is not an actively hostile attitude; 
it is simply refusal to recognize a government planned 
and executed for them by men with more white blood 
than red -in their veins. The full-bloods refused to 
apply for enrolment, and to give the names of their 
children when the time for enrolling these came. 
When a majority of them had been enrolled with or 
without their consent, they then refused to take the 
necessary steps in pursuance and protection of their 
rights. They refused to select in allotment the lands 
on which they lived, even though these lands con- 
tained their homes and improvements. 

Chitto Harjo is a full-blood. Of a powerful family 
in the Creek nation, he possessed the heritage and the 
intelligence to make him a leader of his faction. Other 
full-bloods from other tribes, believing as he believed, 
flocked around him. Malcontents from the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Seminoles, all stubborn, all 
filled with the one idea, recognized his leadership and 
gathered to him in spirit. As the “Snake” Indians 
the newspapers know them, Oklahoma knows them, 
and the misinformed everywhere know them. In 
reality there is no such tribe. The government knows 
no “Snake ” Indians; on the allotment rolls of citizen- 
ship these malcontents, who number possibly two 
thousand, are named simply as individuals of the 
tribes in which they were born. 

Chitto Harjo is their man of energy, of courage, of 
action. They sent him to Washington to plead their 
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cause as they conceived it. He came in 1900, strong in 
his faith that the government which had made the com- 
pact with his fathers would keep it as he and they con- 
ceived it to be. He did not know the workings of Con- 
gress; he did not understand the laws governing races, 
the fragility of treaties, the insatiate demands of 
civilization. He had only his faith in a right as hope- 
less as the memory of a dead love. He came to see the 
recognized guardians of his people. They heard his 
message, listened with sympathy to his story, and 
gently shook their heads. The law was before them, 
the law denied his claims, and they could do nothing 
for him. You cannot go behind an Act of Congress 
though you are twenty times the friend of the red man 
or the black man or any of the oppressed of earth. 
Chitto Harjo went to Senators and Congressmen. 
They heard him as gravely as if he had been an am- 
bassador from the most powerful nation of Europe. 
With all courtesy they promised to do what they 
could—which was nothing at all. He waited in com- 
mittee-rooms until secretaries were tempted to treat 
him abruptly, but it is hard to be discourteous to a 
man earnestly pleading the cause of a lost race. 
Undisheartened still, he sought the last refuge of 
the simple and the misguided. He went to those law- 
yers who fatten upon misfortune. There are many 
sueh hanging on the skirts of Congress, ready to take 
up any man’s cause, however hopeless, however ridicu- 
lous, however evil, for a consideration. Ah! at last 
here was help. The lawyers cozened him; they cheered 

















“Crazy Snake,” the fugitive Indian leader 


him; they took his money. They assured him that 
“ justice would be done.” They would see to it. 

Day after day the hopes of * Crazy Snake” and his 
people were buoyed up by the assurances of these 
“friends.” Their money melted away, but out of 
their extreme poverty they subscribed more and still 
more, “for obtaining the recognition of Congress and 
its committees.” When the “ Snakes ” were not prompt 
in remitting for these services (and people who live in 
log huts, subsisting on corn, are not “lined” with 
money), they demanded and appointed dates on which 
so much cash must be at hand. One attorney at least 
is known to have written this sibilant and illuminating 
phrase, “ We need the money.” 

Year after year, Chitto Harjo besieged Washington 
and gave up the good money of his people for assur- 
ances that never materialized. Finally, at the end of 
the last session of Congress, he hurried back to Okla- 
homa, evidently believing some last reassuring message 
which it was his duty to transmit. 

Knowing of his coming, the “ Snake ” Indians slowly 
began to assemble at a place ealled Hickory Ground, 
an old meeting-point of the Indians, just outside the 
town of Henryetta, a barren district, wild and rough 
and well suited to the Indian mood when he contem- 
plates a council. On this ground Chitto Harjo’s band 
had been accustomed to meet for years in spite of the 
objections of the government’s Indian agents. 

At this point must be mentioned another class of 
people than the full-bloods who made a pretence of 
embracing Harjo’s cause. These were for the most 
part dissolute negroes, descendants of the former slaves 
and freedmen, hangers-on of tribal camps. A number 
of them occupied the makeshift structures at Hickory 
Ground permanently, whether councils were in session 
or not, and gradually had established a rendezvous for 
the vagabonds of the countryside. With no visible 
means of support, they were forced at times to prey 
on the farmers of the district. 

Meantime there had been slowly growing in Okla- 
homa a distrust of Harjo and his followers, because 
the whites of the surrounding country could not believe 
his mission to be simply a peaceful campaign of 
opposition. The large numbers of full-blood Indians 
wandering down from the hills to these council fires 
gave rise to serious alarm. When the dissolute negroes 
began to steal from the country round about, it was no 
more than natural that the whites should connect the 
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Indians with these petty pilferings, and the distrust in 
which they were held became augmented. 

It was simply one of those coincidences with which 
history overflows that occasioned the stealing of a 
side of meat at about the same time Chitto Harjo’s 
followers gathered at Hickory Ground to receive his 
message from Washington. But the side of meat was 
at once made an issue. It was white man’s meat, and 
somebody out at Hickory Ground had stolen it— 
whether a negro or an Indian made little difference. 
The camp at Hickory Ground must be broken up. 

State officers went out and found the negroes tliere. 
The thief and the meat were there also, perhaps, and 
the camp turned out to protect its own. A fight re- 
sulted, reported wildly as “a pitched battle.” Some 
lurid head-lines read,“ Sixty Negroes Killed!” As a 
matter of fact, one negro was killed and one white offi- 
cer wounded. Forty arrests were made, and among 
the prisoners was one lone Indian, a part-blood. The 
full-bloods were not even on the spot, but the excite- 
ment throughout the section was intense. “ The 
Snakes had risen! Let every man rush to the pro- 
tection of his women-folk and fireside!” 

After this pitched battle the State officers no longer 
differentiated between negroes, thieves, and Indians. 
To the popular mind the “ Snakes” were responsible 
for the trouble, and the popular mind must be satis 
fied. The next day a posse set out to arrest Chitto 
Harjo at his home, distant some twenty miles. They 
arrived near the place at dusk, and became aware that 
a number of “ Snake” Indians were close by. Another 
fight resulted. No one knows who started it. In the 
shadow no one could distinguish those who did the 
shooting, but the fact remains that two deputies were 
shot dead. 

Until Harjo tells his story, if that time ever comes, 
the true history of this fight by night will never be 
known. Certain it is that Harjo was in his house, 
peaceably inclined, waiting only to deliver his message 
to his people. He had no knowledge that some mis 


guided persons would try to prevent his arrest, if they 
did this. He may not have known that any one was 
coming to arrest him. ‘The Indians had gathered 


there with the intention of escorting him to the 
meeting-place on the following Monday, and were for 
the most part without arms. Realizing that a serious 
mistake had been made, he fled into hiding. 

Now, indeed, was Oklahoma aroused by the reports 
of a serious Indian outbreak. The dangerous Harjo 
had escaped from the officers sent to arrest him, and 
his full-blood followers were scattered over the coun 
try. ‘“* Crazy Snake’ was on the warpath!” Bands of 
quick-shooting deputies were soon out in force to scout 
the region in true Western style. Men who scented 
adventure once more in a land that had been depleted 
of it strapped on guns and went afield. Chitto Harjo’s 
house was burned. Indians were arrested and threat 
ened with death if they tried to escape; negroes were 
mistreated (one unarmed man brutally shot down as 
he was driving along a highway and left mortally 
wounded in the road to die); some of the prisoners 
were robbed and houses were looted. The result was 
the invariable one which follows the actions of un 
licensed citizens when they take the law into their 
own hands. It was not the Indian on the warpath, 
but the white man. 

During all this hubbub, where were all those charged 
with its inception? The “ defiant, intractable, blood 
seeking” Snakes were wandering aimlessly over the 
country. hiding like rabbits from the hunters, terrer 
ized, seeking some one in authority to whom they 
might appeal for protection. Government officials who 
hurried to the scene granted this protection to al! 
within their reach, and the militia, summoned to war, 
found their prospective adversaries had been harmless 
fugitives since the firing of the first shot. Called out 
to punish the Indian, they remained in the field to 
protect him. 

Chitto Harjo alone, saving the few “ Snakes” who 
may have accompanied him in his flight, is still a 
fugitive from justice. The rest are safe and have been 
charged with no crimes now that law and order has 
been restored. Their leader, when finally caught, if 
caught he should be, must face the courts of Okla- 
homa to answer whatever charge is brought against 
him. His cause is gone. No longer its prophet and 
leader, Chitto Harjo and the nation of “ Snakes ” have 
tottered to their fall. Henceforth they must accept 
the situation and rely for protection and guidance 
upon the agents and the officials at Washington whom 


- the Great White Father has provided for them. Until 


he can adapt himself to the new régime, there is 
nothing left for the full-blood to do other than go 
back to his squalid life in the log hut, to his “ sofky ” 
patch and hog meat. 

Such is the story of Chitto Harjo, the “ Crazy 
Snake ” of the fiction-makers. It is the hard fate of 
a man who, always misunderstanding, must be forever 
misunderstood. 

Separated from his cause, Chitto Harjo yet remains 
an interesting figure. He must be accounted one of the 
last strong men of the full-bloods. Let none picture 
him as a feathered Indian, or as the store-made Indian 
stalking about in creaking brogans and a sky-blue 
blanket. For all his long hair and old slouch-hat, 
he possesses a dignity as .impressive as that of a 
mountain pine, coupled with a keen intelligence and a 
personal magnetism that is almost irresistible. A 
man of perhaps fifty-five years (who cannot speak 
English), sturdy, thick-set, with deep, inscrutable eyes, 
a square jaw, and an aggressive nose, his features 
present the stolidity of cut stone. But behind this 
imperturbable mask there is an exceptional accumula- 
tion of Indian shrewdness and the patience of the 
Sphinx. He has planned and brooded. Though he has 
failed, he has become obsessed with an idea, to which, 
as a full-blood, he will cling until the sed of Okla- 
homa grows green over him. 











That head was my familiar 


NE half the world doesn’t know 
how seared the other half is. If the 
gullible public could read the feel- 
ings of the fortune-teller, or any 
such impostor, as he stands shiver- 
ing before them, trembling at the 
possibility of detection, hiding his 
quaking heart beneath a torrent of 
“patter”; if they knew themselves 
to be no aggregation of reasoning beings, but a credu- 
lous, timorous, unthinking monster, held back by 
shame and fear of ridicule from making any demon- 
stration of unbelief— 
well, my business 
would be put out of 
existence, 

It is because this 
public did not realize 
these facts that I was 
able to make a com- 
fortable living at 
Coney Island last 
summer, with my for- 
tune-telling machine. 
I traded upon their 
fear and curiosity con- 
cerning the dark and 
mysterious future 
whose secrets I pre- 
tended to foretell. 
Needless to say, my 
performance was the 
simplest and cheapest “ patter” and fraud. But it 
was not necessary to take precautions: the most ele- 
mental chicanery sufficed to deceive the thousands of 
presumably intelligent men and women who consulted 
my “oracle” and received its five-cent predictions 
with wonder and awe. Many of my dupes returned 
again and again to seek its aid in piercing the veil 
that hides the future. Probably the machine was quite 
as honest as any other fortune-teller, and knew just 
as much about what was going to happen. 

The machine has been seen by millions of Americans 
and trusted implicitly by hundreds of thousands. It 
is to be found at nearly every seaside and mountain 
resort in the country, What met the eye of the victim 
was a swarthy, hollow, bodyless head of papier-maché, 
mounted on a tall tube that sprang from a pedestal. 
The head was wrapped in a turban, and the dreamy 
eyes peered afar into the future over a scrubby planta- 
‘tion of black Oriental beard. That head was my 
familiar, and 1 was Abdul Aziz Khan. Had I, too, 
been of swarthy and Oriental appearance, that fact 
might have been some palliation of the folly of the 
gabies who flocked around the cheat. But, far from 
suggesting the mysterious East, I am a blond, blue- 
eyed, thin, nervous American, impossible to be mis- 
taken for a citizen of any land east of Cape Cod. The 
stupidity. of the dupes was gross and unpardonable. 
They shall never have their nickels back from me. 
All they are entitled to is contempt unlimited. 
“Abdul Aziz Khan!” Bah! 

Let us examine the oracle and see how it worked. 
Between the head and its supporting tube there was 
placed a metal box capable of holding forty or fifty 
sheets of letter paper five inches long and four inches 
wide. I put the sheets of blank paper in the box, gab- 
bled a lot of abracadabra nonsense, and presently took 
out the sheets, upon which were written solemn yet 
foolish warnings and predictions. I need hardly tell 
the highly intelligent reader that, though the sheets 
seemed to be blank when I put them in the box, they 
really had been written upon with invisible ink. 
Vapor generated by the decomposition of certain cheap 
chemicals in the tube turned the invisible writing into 
letters and words clearly visible. Could any fraud 
be simpler or more pitiful? Yet the dear public looked 
on at the process and solemnly believed the rubbishy 
predictions. No wonder that I add my small pipe to 
the roar of the multi-millionaire who growled, “ The 
publie be !” T could have laughed in their faces 
if it had not been so sad. Also they might have sus- 
pected my fake and quit bringing me their nickels. 

I never even guessed that I was a seer until the spur 
of poverty drove me into prophecy. Then I happened 
to light upon the advertisement of a wholesale dealer 
in prophesying machines at an address in Brooklyn— 
of all places!—and he sold me an outfit for a low 
price. Advice he gave free. 
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“Cards are easier” 











of a FakKir 


By James Andrews 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


“Look wise,” he said. “Hand ’em a line of hot 
talk full o’ big words. They’ll fall easy.” 

All of which I did and they did. That wholesale 
prophet of Brooklyn is a sure-enough prophet. The 
good-natured proprietor of a large restaurant, beer- 
garden, and concert-stage on one of the principal 
avenues of Coney Island allowed me to set up the 
head near a green hedge upon my guarantee of a 
modest percentage, and I put forth a modest red sign 
on which was painted in white letters: 





GET A MYSTIC LETTER 


From THE Psycuic HAND 5c 
or AppuLt Aziz Kian 











Credulity and superstition did the rest. And please 
remember that the victims were not of the cheap, com- 
mon, uneducated type. Far from it; they wore fine 
clothes, ate costly steaks and lobsters, drank of the 
imported beers and good vintages, and many of them 
came in automobiles. The head produced letters 
in English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 
There was no most-favored-nation in the race for self- 
deception. Often I took in between three and four 
thousand nickels in an afternoon and evening. 

Imagine, if you please, my throng of automobility 
and others, full fed, well irrigated, and wandering 
through the beer-garden. They see the bodyless head 
and hearken to the sirenie call, “ Step up, ladies and 
gentlemen, and learn all about the future for the small 
sum of five cents!” They never failed to step up. 

The dullards! Couldn’t any of them guess that if 
I really could read the future I wouldn’t stoop to 
their nickels? That I would be buying stocks or 
wheat or gold-mines or even plain real estate? But 
the mob has no intelligence. It has eyes and ears— 
and, fortunately, nickels!—but not a trace of the 
common sense you will sometimes find in a very un- 
common human being. 

Madame and I collected the nickels and distributed 
the blank sheets of paper among the dupes, asking each 
jolterhead whether he or she preferred an answer in 
English, French, German, Spanish, or Italian, and 
giving one a sheet bearing the prophecy already writ- 
ten in the language chosen. My loyal partner never 
permitted herself the luxury of a smile at the gross 
credulity all around us. Each dupe wrote his initials 
with lead-pencil on a proper blank sheet of paper 
handed to him, and when thirty or forty or fifty sheets 
had been collected I put them in a solid block in the 
metal box, and mumbled a jumble of polysyllables at 
the crowd while the invisible words were stewing into 
visibility. This done, I tapped the box with the wand 
most majestically, opened it to the accompaniment of 
an incantation, and distributed the sheets, each to its 
rightful victim. Shall I ever forget those scenes, al- 
ways alike, the quick gasps of surprise, the gleam of 
staring eyes, the hastening off to a remote corner, there 
to read in obscurity the oracular hodgepodge I had 
cooked for them? Sometimes I could have sworn that 
I heard the papier-maché head laughing. Poor old 
Ab! He did the work and got none of the nickels. 

Among those who were my patrons during the sum- 
mer I ought to make an exception of a number of 
people who knew, or guessed at, the way in which the 





trick was worked, and one cheerfully frank individual 
who gave me his business (?) ecard, saying, ‘ Coun- 
try real estate, sir, Nomanhurst, Nomanscounty, No- 
where,” and admitted that he was a card sharp and 
all-around crook. He was not boastful, but he cer- 
tainly meant business when he proposed that we “ go 
to Europe together and take their money, going and 
coming.” “Cards are easier than your game; I’ll show 
you how; no hard work and a gentleman’s living; you 
understand?” he said, with a knowing wink. His 
proposition was so hungrily, openly dishonest, that I 
let him run on until he ran down. Has he succeeded 
in finding a partner yet, I wonder? 

The summer gave me a large experience with various 
spiritualistic mediums, who tried to trap me with 
many devices, but failed—very fortunately for me. 
One instance stands out vividly. An old woman had 
been about in the throng for days at a time. She ad- 
dressed various people 
who had taken the 
letters, so I made the 
statement that I was 
prepared to expose 
spiritualism, She was 
galvanized into action 
at once and yelled: 
“Oh, don’t give it 
away! It’s your liv- 
ing and mine! Don’t 
give it away!”. Where- 
at a man led her out 
of the crowd. 

That the people 
who tried the letters 
implicitly believed in 
them may be proved 
by almost countless 
examples, only a few 
of which are given 
here. A man came to 
me one evening with six people and had them get let- 
ters. He informed me that, a month before, I had 
prophesied he “ would soon come into an inheritance.” 
Meanwhile his last remaining brother haa died sud- 
denly on the street, and he had inherited his brother’s 
business and thirty thousand dollars in cash and 
mortgages. JI may as well admit that he offered 
me none of it, and yet I had foretold his fortune. 
Another case was of a woman who said I had advised 
her of “a small inberitance coming unexpectedly and 
soon.” She informed me that a niece had died and 
left her five hundred dollars, adding, “‘ Wasn’t it sad?” 
I told her it certainly was, very. Neither did she of 
her abundance give aught to me who had foretold. 
Yet a third was one Monday night, when a woman 
came in great distress and said: “ You warned me to 
guard well something that I valued, lest I lose it on a 
Monday. To-night when I was coming down here to 
consult you again, I lost a two-hundred-dollar diamond 
ear-button. What shall I do? I don’t dare to tell my 
husband.” Her plight was pitiable, but it did not 
strike me that it would be made worse by another 
letter, so I told her to try it, and as the epistle seemed 
to give her as much comfort as if it were from “ the 
elder unto the elect lady,” I was five cents in and she 
was satisfied. 

These patrons are from the great metropolitan dis- 
trict; they come in automobiles and carriages; they 
eat and drink of the best. And yet—and yet—why, 
personally, I sold more than ten thousand letters to 
these credulous people in just a little over two months! 





“Oh, don’t give it away!’ 





Shall I ever forget those scenes, always alike, the quick gasps of surprise? 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


DAY or two before he left office Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote a letter. It was 
addressed to Mr. Bryce, and in it 
the President explained the origin 
of the Country Life Commission. 
He had been interested, he said, for 
many years in farm life, but his 
interest “did not reach the point 
of action” until he had begun to 
follow what was being accomplished through the farm- 
ers’ co-operative movement in Ireland. “ My old friend, 
Horace Plunkett, whom I saw on his periodical jour- 
neys to America, kept me informed of the Irish agri- 
cultural situation and of the movement for better liv- 
ing on the farms in Ireland. We Americans owe much 
to Ireland and to Plunkett in the work we have been 
trying to do in the United States, and before I leave 
the Presidency I want to acknowledge our debt and 
to send through you my thanks for the help we have 
had; and not only my thanks, but the thanks of every 
man who knows what has been done, and sees the need 
and the sure results of this great movement to help 
the men and women who feed the nation and stand 
at the foundation of its greatness and its prog- 
ress. 

The fate of this letter has been very curious. Imme- 
diately after its receipt it was forwarded by Mr. Bryce 
in the ordinary course of business to the British For- 
eign Office. Sir Kdward Grey, the Foreign Minister, 
seeing that it dealt with Irish matters, presumably 
turned it over to Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. What Mr. Birrell did with it nobody knows. 
He may have eaten it or burnt it. One thing, at any 
rate, he did not do. He did not, as Mr. Roosevelt 
obviously expected he would, give it to the public. He 
did not even inform Sir Horace Plunkett that the 
head of the American Republic had formally acknowl- 
edged his own and his country’s indebtedness to Sir 
Horace’s work in Ireland. The letter was suppressed. 
It is only now, in June, three months after it was writ- 
ten, that its chance appearance in an American agri- 
cultural journal has made it known to Englishmen and 
Irishmen. At the present moment it is, of course, 
being widely reproduced all over the United Kingdom, 
and everybody is delighted that Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
labors should have received such emphatic recognition 
from the President of the United States and that he 
should be named as the true inspirer of the Country 
Life Commission which on this side of the Atlantic 
is widely regarded as one of the most constructive 
and lastingly beneficial of all Mr. Roosevelt’s enter- 
prises. 

Naturally, there is a good deal of speculation as to 
the official reasons for concealing a letter which its 
author clearly wished to be published as widely as 
possible. It may, of course, have been a case of sheer 
inadvertence, but I am bound to add that few people 
put so charitable a construction upon it. It is widely 
recalled that Mr. Birrell signalized his accession to 
office by yielding to the Nationalist clamor and dis- 
missing Sir Horace Plunkett from the Vice-Presidency 
and acting headship of the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture, and that ever since he has made a point, if not 
of thwarting, at least of ignoring and belittling Sir 
Horace’s endeavors to set the largest of all Irish in- 
dustries on a sound footing. In other words, the sus- 
picion grows that Mr. Roosevelt’s letter became en- 
tangled with Irish “ politics ” and that it was thought 
a good party maneuvre to bury it in the deepest offi- 
cial pigeonhole. Nobody, at any rate, doubts that, 
had Mr. Roosevelt paid a similar compliment to Mr. 
John Redmond or to any other Irish leader who was 
persona grata to the present government, the world 
would quickly have heard all about it. 

I do not, however, regret the episode, since it gives 
me an opportunity of writing about Sir Horace Plun- 
kett.. In the whole area of Irish public life there is 
no more attractive figure than his. The younger son 
of Lord Dunsany, with an ancestry that stretches back 
in an unbroken line for seven centuries to the earliest 
days of Anglo-Irish relations, educated at Eton and 
Oxford, a Protestant and a Unionist, Sir Horace has 
broken completely loose from the normal prejudices of 
his class and creed and has initiated a revolution which 
in my judgment will have a permanent influence ou 
the economic thought and action, and indeed on the 
whole character, of the Irish farmer.. Too big a man 
to be squeezed within the narrow fervidities of the or- 
dinary Unionist, too practical and clear-sighted to 
be satisfied with the froth of Nationalism, he has been 
abused at times with equal animosity by both parties. 
The Unionists turned him out of Parliament, though 
he subscribed and still subscribes to the main tenet 
of their political creed. The Nationalists turned him 
out of office, though no man has done one-tenth as 
much for the welfare of the classes from which Na- 
tionalism draws its main support. Such is the fate 





By Sydney Brooks 


reserved in Ireland for the man who, with his thoughts 
fixed on constructive achievement, scorns to be fet- 
tered by the abysmal extremes of mere partisanship. 
Happily for himself, Sir Horace is triply armed in the 
qualities of mind and temperament without which even 
the smallest fraction of the Irish question were best 
left alone. He has an unconquerable faith, and the 
sanguine perseverance that goes with it; he is com- 
pact of tolerance and practicality; almost alone among 
Irish public men he mixes his politics with humor; a 
singular sweetness of disposition, a reflective, philo- 
sophical mind, and an utter incapacity and contempt 
for the dissimulations of the average politician have 
combined to make his position, his influence, and his 
labors altogether unique. The great trouble with Ire- 
land is that no Irishman will say what he thinks. 
Make-believe, a conscious insincerity, and the miasma 
of moral cowardice permeate the entire country. A 
great deal of Sir Horace Plunkett’s influence is due 
to his habit of candor and truthfulness. He is never 
bitter or personal, but he is always honest. At times, 
indeed, his honesty seems almost to have the courage 
of recklessness. He has achieved in himself that syn- 
thesis of the practical and the ideal toward which all 
Ireland is slowly moving. There is, of course, no such 
thing either as the “Celt” or the “Saxon”; but I 
shall not, I think, be misunderstood if I say that Sir 
Horace Plunkett has the sensitiveness, the quick-mov- 
ing mind, and the charm of the one, as well as the 
directness, the courage of word and deed, and the in- 
vigorating driving-power of the other. 

It is twenty years since Sir Horace Plunkett entered 
Irish public life. He entered it with all the advantages 
of a fresh eye and mind and a keen, untrammelled out- 
look acquired by years of ranching and roughing it 
on the Western American plains. In political opinion 
he leaned to the Unionist side, but he quickly saw 
that the Irish problem was only incidentally one of 
politics or of “race” or of religion, and that at bot- 
tom it was a human problem, a problem of the Irish 
mind and character. He admitted altogether—no Na- 
tionalist could do so more completely—the results of 
history, of long centuries of English persecution and 
misgovernment, and of the failure of either people to 
understand the other. But he held that “ great as is 
the responsibility of England for the state of Ireland, 
still greater is the responsibility of Irishmen”; that 
the Irish through their absorption in a_ peculiarly 
rhetorical form of politics, their habit of living in the 
past, their overconfidence in legislation as a cure for 
economic ills, and the defects of their character and 
temperament—their “lack of moral courage, initia- 
tive, independence and self-reliance ”—had aggravated 
the effects of English misrule; and that their duty now 
was to overcome these defects, to cultivate a salutary 
individualism, and to turn their thoughts to the ways 
and means of practical improvement. To do this what 
was needed was a positive Irish policy, springing from 
the people and dependent for its success upon their 
own powers of application and energy. The form such 
a policy should take was prescribed by that character- 
istic of the Irish people which Sir Horace was the 
first both to appreciate and to utilize—their clannish- 
ness, their faculty for acting in common. They had 
pre-eminently, he argued, the associative qualities; then 
let them associate. The lrish problem on its econom- 
ie side was predominantly agricultural; then let them 
associate in agriculture. Such was the central idea, 
simple «as all great ideas are, of the Plunkett 
policy. 

For consider what was the position of the Irish farm- 
er twenty years ago. Alone, or all but alone, among 
European producers he had made no effort to adjust 
himself to the changes that had transformed agri- 
cultural economics. On the Continent new conditions 
had been met by a free and intelligent use of co- 
operation. Co-operation has enabled the European 
farmers to purchase all the raw materials and mechan- 
ical requirements of their industry at the lowest cost 
and of the best quality. It has enabled them to pro- 
duce more cheaply and more abundantly. It has en- 
abled them to combine for the improvement of all 
classes of live-stock and for the manufacture of butter, 
bacon, and many other products. It has enabled them 
to organize themselves for the purposes of insurance at 
the lowest rates and for the yet more vital purpose of 
creating, by mutual support, the credit required to 
bring in a large and constant flow of capital. Above 
all, it has enabled them to control the whole process 
of modern marketing, to collect in bulk, to regularize 
and standardize their consignments, and to forward 
them at a minimum expense for transit and distribu- 
tion. But of this great movement which has literally 
transformed the practice and possibilities of agricul- 
ture in all the chief European countries, there was 
hardly, twenty years ago, a single trace in Ireland. 

It was in 1889 that Sir Horace Plunkett launched 
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his co-operative movement. The press jeered, the pol 
iticians swore, the priesthood sat on the fence, and 
the people presented a solid mass of sceptical, sus 
picious, and hide-bound apathy. There were years of 
thankless and heartbreaking work. Sir Horace ad 
cressed fifty meetings before a single society was 
formed. Gradually, however, economic truth filtered 
through, a creamery sprang up here, a poultry society 


there, an agricultural bank somewhere else. Once 
started, the movement rapidly expanded under Sit 
Horace’s inspiriting guidance and very largely at his 
expense. It owed nothing to government support. All 


the cost of its offices, organizers, and lecturers was 
borne at first by private individuals and by subserip 
tions from the societies that were formed. These 
societies now cover Ireland with a network of co 
operation. Their number to-day is over 950; their 
turn-over is about $12,000,000 a year; their member 
ship is little short of 100,000—representing, IL sup- 
pose, over 400,000 persons. Altogether since its be 
ginning the co-operative movement in lreland has trans 
acted over $60,000,000 of business. But the field is 
not yet by any means filled up. <A splendid and in 
spiriting beginning, but still a beginning only, has 
been made; and it may need another twenty years ot 
unremitting effort before Ireland becomes, like Den 
mark, a vast national trust for the production and 
sale of all agricultural produce. 

This, then, is the first of Sir Horace Plunkett's 


services to Ireland. He has introduced and estab 
lished the only means by which her chief industry can 
be preserved in prosperity. His second service flowed 


naturally from his first. In 1893 ‘he formulated and 
submitted to his countrymen “a proposal affecting 
the general welfare of Ireland.” The proposal was 
very simple; it was only the circumstance that it was 
put forward in Ireland and by an Irishman that made 
it so momentous. Sir Horace suggested that the time 
had come when Unionists, without abating one jot 
of their Unionism, and Nationalists, without abating 
one jot of their Nationalism, might meet and confes 
upon non-partisan schemes for the material and social 
betterment of their common country. Though furious 
ly opposed by some of the politicians, the idea caught 
on: a committee was formed; meeting when Parlia 
ment was not sitting, it became known as the Recess 
Committee; and among its members were to be found 
representatives, and in nearly all cases the best rep 
resentatives, of every interest, class, industry, creed, 
and party in Ireland. 

Such a spectacle as this was unique in Lrish 
history. For the first time practicality triumphed 
over bigotry and partisanship. For the first time 
the politicians and the men of business met and 
fraternized on a common platform. For the first time 
an economic object secured the united support of the 
two forces that hitherto, to the immense disadvantage 
of the country, had been kept apart—the force of in 
dustria! leadership on the one hand, and of political 
leadership on the other. The aim of the Recess Com- 
mittee was to ascertain the means by which the gov 
ernment could best promote the development of Ire 
land’s agricultural and industrial resources. The sub 
stance of its recommendations was that a new govern 
ment department, to be called the Department of Ag- 
riculture and Technical Instruction, should be created, 
should be adequately endowed. and should be charged 
with the duty of administering state aid to agriculture 
and industries to Ireland in such a way as to evoke 
and supplement, but not to supplant, self-help and in 
dividual initiative. The British government accepted 
these recommendations and acted on them. In 1899 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instrue 
tion became a reality and Sir Horace Plunkett was 
appointed its first working head. It was he who had 
conceived it and it was he who in his seven years of 
office laid down the principles which have carried it to 
success—the principles of helping the people to help 
themselves and of insisting: that instruction should 
take precedence of doles and subsidies. Under his 
guidance the department became the one radiating cen 
tre in the vast circumference of Irish officialdom of 
sound economic thought and practice; and there is not 
to-day a branch of agriculture or technical instrue 
tion in Ireland that is not immeasurably the better 
for its existence. There is not a corner of Lreland 
where Sir Horace Plunkett has not left an indelible 
impress. He is by far the most original and effective 
thinker on the problems of rural life that Treland has 
ever produced, and, unlike many thinkers, he has shown 
the capacity as well as the enthusiasm for solving 
those problems by administrative action based upon a 
profound knowledge of the people and their character. 
I have called him in the title to this article the first 
of living Irishmen. He is so easily the first, from the 
standpoint of positive achievement, that the rest are 
nowhere. 





I mArRIED for gold, 
I married for gold, 
And won it in. stores untold! 
The gold of a heart 
That was staunch and true; 
The gold of a chart 
Through the seas of rue, 
That lies in the love of a woman fair 
Whose smile is a bulwark ’gainst cark and care! 


Fortune 
By BlaKeney Gray 


I married for gold, 
I married for gold, 
And won it in stores untold! 
The gold of a glance 
That was soft and warm, 
And proof ’gainst the chance 
Of sorrow and harm— 
The gold of two eyes that twinkle like stars 
And lead the earth-pilgrim past Heavenly bars! 
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IT married for gold, 
I married for gold, 
And won it in stores untold! 
The gold of a soul 
Inspiring and free 
That brought the high goal 
To mine and to me— 
The goal of a happiness, perfect, complete— 
And laid all the bliss of the world at my feet! 
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| DOWN, PLAYING EVEN—AND HE DID SO WANT TO MAKE AN JMPRESSION 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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PREPARING THE LIST OF GUESTS—“DO WE HAVE TO ASK YOUR AUNT JANE?” 


WELL, WHO DID DRAG WHOM? 










retyeeraany £ is a great mistake,” said Presi- 
We dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
aM) LQ Columbia University, at the recent 





% Trinity School bicentennial dinner, 
my!) ‘a great mistake to believe that col- 
YY lege entrance examinations are wil- 

KSM\) fully made difficult. The attitude 

WAZA) of our examiners is like that of the 

RWIS two Oxford dons who were trying 
their utmost to help a youth into that university, but 
during a two hours’ quiz had failed utterly to invent 

a single question that he could answer. He was a fine 

youngster of excellent family, and they were anxious 

to bring him in. At last one questioner, feeling sure 
he had solved the problem, benevolently asked, ‘ Who 
dragged whom how many times around the walls of 
what?’ ” 

Several hundred collegemen laughed uproariously. 

Yet not one whom the writer questioned could give a 

completely accurate answer. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Mrs. SPARLINGTON’s old classmate, still unmarried, 
was making her first call after a long trip abroad. 


Little Ralph Sparlington, six years of age, was play- 
ing with a woolly horse on the drawing-room floor. 

“Ah, my dear Frances,” sighed Mrs. Sparlington, 
“T have often envied you while you were away. No 
cares. No responsibilities. You are indeed fortunate 
not to have the worry, the strain, the fatigue, the 
heavy burden, of bringing up a child. 

“Won’t you please say the rest of that in French, 
mamma?” asked Ralph. 

‘““Were you listening, Rafey?” inquired his mother. 

“ Yes, mamma,” replied the child. ‘“ And I'll tell 
you this—it ain’t any cinch to be brought up.” 
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IDENTIFYING THE LADY 

THE young minister temporarily officiating at Han- 
kins’s Falls for the summer met Ehud Leffingwell as 
he was walking to church on Sunday morning. 

“How do, Mister Leffingwell?” he cried, cheerfully. 
“Going to church this beautiful morning?” 

“Hay?” asked Ehud, who was pretty hard of hear- 
ing. “ Hay?” 

** Are—you—-coming—to—-church ?” roared the minis- 
ter. 

“Nuh,” Ehud responded. 
She must ’a’ got out the barn las’ night. 
the hasp, I cal-late, an’ jest strayed—” 


* Lookin’ fer my caow. 
Unhooked 












































YESTERDAY—TO-DAY—AND TO-MORROW 
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**Come—on—to church,” the minister shouted 
cordially, “and after preaching I’ll tell the congrega- 
tion, and they’ll help you. You’ll get your cow much 
quicker.” 

“ B’jocks! I'll go ye,” said Ehud, heartily, and he 
fell into step with the young minister. At the church 
door he was overcome by modesty and, declaring that 
he didn’t have his Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes on, 
insisted upon sitting in one of the most distant pews. 

He didn’t hear the sermon at all, but he could tell 
when it was over by seeing the young minister fold up 
his manuscript and put it away. This done, the young 
man began to make announcements. Ehud raised his 
right hand in a great leathery scoop behind his ear, 
but still he heard nothing. 

“My dear friends,” said the minister, “it affords 
me great pleasure to tell you that on Tuesday eve- 
ning next, at the hour of six o’clock, there will be cele- 
brated at the home of the bride’s parents the wedding 
of Mr. Edward Stoutenboro, one of our most esteented 
and promising young men, and that charming, esti- 
mable young lady—as beautiful as she is good—Miss 
Mehitabel Dodsworth.” 

As the minister ceased everybody was astonished to 
see Ehud Leffingwell arise in his pew. 

“ An’ ye might add, parson,” he shouted, “ that her 
eyes ain’t mates an’ she’s a leetle mite lame in the off 
hind leg.” 





THE GIRL IN YOUR HEART 


A sirD in the Hand is worth two in the Bush— 

A Proverb indeed with a lot of real push. 

They teach it in schools when you’re learning to 
write— 

This copy-book maxim can never grow trite. 

*Twill serve you right well on your journey through 
life, 

But when it comes down to the choice of a wife 

There’s naught you can say that is equally smart 

About other girls and the Girl of your Heart! 


A Frog in your Throat can be easily cured. 
There’s dozens of things by which this is assured. 
There’s tablets and capsules and nice sugar pills 

To drive off the Frog with his coughs and his chills, 
And clear up your voice till the note it emits 
Reminds you of sundry song-birds and their twits, 
But nothing invented by medical art 

Can e’er be prescribed for that Girl in your Heart! 


Uncertain and coy as an early Spring day; 

Now smiling, now weeping, and full of dismay; 

As warm as the sun on a soft Summer noon, 

Now cold as the ice from the bleak Polar dune; 

A help, an obstruction; a joy, or a grief; 

A source of content, or of happiness thief; 

In spite of all this, be she sunny or tart, 

He’s never known life who’s no Girl in his Heart! 
Horace Dopp GastTIt. 
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THE OMNISCIENT ONE 


MERRY little page 

was caught in the 

act of sliding down 
the banisters of the 
grand staircase in a cer- 
tain episcopal palace in 
England. The bishop 
heard of the incident 
and sent for the of- 
fender. The boy dragged 
his lagging feet into the 
library and stood quak- 
ing in the lordly pres- 
ence. 

“ Weil, sir,” said the bishop in his most magisterial 
manner, “this palace is no place for your nonsense. 
You know that, don’t you? Who is it that is in this 
house always, in every part of it, who sees everything, 
hears everything, punishes al] ill-doing?” 

“The missus, my lord,” replied the page, quivering, 
yet not without a twinkle in his eye. 





THE LAST STRAW 


Dotiy’s the dearest girl on earth; 
Besides her grace and charm and beauty, 
She has a mind of sterling worth 
And a compelling sense of duty. 
I love her pretty girlish ways— 
But now, alas, to my regret, 
Dolly has caught the modern craze, 
She has become a Suffragette! 


I didn’t mind when Dolly’s fad 

Was raising mushrooms in the cellar; 
Although she had it rather bad, 

And grew to look like some cave-dweller, 
I didn’t care when she took up 

The Crystal Ouija and Planchette; 
But now deep sorrow fills my cup, 

For Dolly is a Suffragette! 


I really rather liked her whim 
When she went in for hygienics; 

She was so graceful in the Gym, 
So picturesque at calisthenics. 

I smiled at her Bohemian cult, © 
And I forgave her cigarette; 

But I’m surprised at the result, 
Dolly is now a Suffragette! 


Her charities I didn’t snub, 

[ put up with her East Side slumming; 
I let her join a woman’s club— 

(I little dreamed of what was coming!). 
But now she’s mannish, loud and bold, 

I’ve lost my dainty, gay coquette; 
My heart is sad—my love’s grown cold, 

Now Dolly is a Suffragette! 

CAROLYN WELLS. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


A new hawk-proof chicken incubator has been in- 
vented by a man in Skeneateles, who calls it “a 
safety raiser.” 

A curious freak of nature in upper New York has 
caused a hen that ate a great deal of gravel with its 
corn to lay a roc’s egg. 

A poultryman in eastern New Jersey whose hens 
refused to brood began reading a series of Socialist 
editorials to them every night, and they have been 
brooding ever since. 


A brood of chickens hatched last’ season under an 


Easter hat have recently taken to laying colored eggs, 
if our Wyandotte correspondent is veracious; and 





MRS. PETER RABBIT. “ WHAT HAVE YOU DONE, 
PETER?” 

PETER RABBIT. “ I’VE JUST BEEN GETTING RID OF 
THIS SUPERFLUOUS HARE—THAT IS ALL, MY LOVE.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE SEASON—WEIGHING THE SUMMER BOARDER 


there is no reason why he should be untruthful, since 
ke is already in jail for other crimes. 

Hens are very fond of charcoal as a sort of delicacy 
with their meals, but for a real broiler anthracite is 
more effective, especially when. reduced to a glow 
and placed directly under the gridiron on which the 
broiler lays. 

No, George, because you have a particularly fresh 
rooster in your chicken yard is no sign that he was 
hatched from a particularly fresh egg. As to your 
second query, What do we do with our broilers at 
night? we would say that, as & rule, we eat them. 

A correspondent wants to know if there is any way 
of discovering the age of an egg without opening it. 
There is. If you will carry it out upon the street 
and let it drop upon the sidewalk it will open itself, 
and the number of notches that appear in the shell 
at the point where it comes apart will give you a 
pretty close estimate of the number of months that 
have elapsed since it burst into the full glory of egg- 
hood. 

Oyster shells and clam shells powdered: make an 
excellent dentifrice for chickens, but bombshells and 
army cartridges are not a desirable adjunct to the 
cosmetics of the coop, the particles of gunpowder still 
clinging to them making them dangerous. A_pullet 
with only ninety grains of powder in its stomach 
exploded the other night when dropped by a chicken- 
thief near Nashville, Georgia, and scared him so that 


. he has passed for a white man. ever since. 


HELPS FOR THE COLLEGE ORATOR 


(The following sentences have been put together 
for the use of Commencement and other Orators who 
may need a little help in the preparation of their 
efforts.) 


Anp like the carolling thrush at e’en that lays 
his heavy hoof upon the neck of dawn, let us rise 
in our might and extend to them the kindly eye 
of welcome. 


Then as the sullen sea with mighty rush sweeps 
onward o’er the prairies, lighting the glittering hills 
with its fitful glare, so let us seize the helm of the 
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chariot of time, and standing on its prow as it 
cleaves the icy snow upon life’s blossoming towers, 
reach out and grasp the fruit that clogs the eaves 
of Opportunity. 


And should some sullen cloud arise, on which our 
faltering footsteps stumble, let us turn again to the 
soft whisperings of Nature, thundering forth in tones 
that make the welkin rumble like the summer rain 
upon the humble thatch, and hear again those pre- 
cious words we ne’er have heard before, “’Tis only 
the Successful that Succeed!” 


Unerringly as turns the hour-glass to the pole, so 
may we, while climbing downward to the arduous 
peaks of failure, take this comfort to our souls, 
that many another striving spirit, enmeshed in the 
gleaming shrine of effort, blindly groping through 
rock-bound coasts of toil, like ourselves has seen the 
golden apples turn to ashes in his tear-stained hands. 


And when Ambition’s call rings in your ears like 
some glorioys anthem from the fronded depths of 
some Antillean cave, let not desire guide you to the 
goal, but ever keep your Honor out of reach, and 
let the soft still voice of Conscience go echoing down 
the years to tell the generations gone before not 
only that one who could would not, but that one 
who would could not, and when the deed called for 
the doing did not. 


So we, with oar in hand, run blithely on the field 
of chance, and with an eager eye, urged by the silent 
cheerings of the soul, implant the flag of high 
achievement on our bay-crowned breasts. 


And when the Palm is won, we’ll nail it to the 
mast, and ’neath its starry folds march on, all care- 
less of the jeers that drip upon our footsore brows 
from multitudes struck dumb by envy. 


The world awaits us, standing at the open doors 
now closed, behind which lie revealed the hidden 
laurels soon to crown our speeding feet, which with 
outstretched hands we blindly seek“to seize, and win 
the harbor blest toward which the gallant steeds of 
earnest effort have borne us in their wild aerial flight. 
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he Cautious Hing, and 
All-round Wise Woman 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 





QHE caution of the King had skipped 
ue? a generation. His own parents had 
been exceeding reckless people, his 
me mother having died when he was 
We very young, from an accident on a 
chute the chute, and his father hav- 
¥ ing also perished when his son was 

of very tender years, from pneumonia 
contracted by sitting in a draught, 
nate 4 to a very long-winded speech: made by his 
Prime Minister. But the King’s grandparents had been 
so cautious that they had lived to be very old people. 
The present King was very like his grandparents. He 
had his grandfather’s eyes, and his grandmother’s nose, 
and he had inherited the mental traits of both. These 
last he evinced when he was a baby in the cradle. He 
cried, and cried, and made himself so very stiff in the 
back, and red in the face, that everybody was horribly 
worried. They called in all the eminent physicians 
in the kingdom, and the best trained nurses, and they 
did all they could, but all to no purpose, 

At last the situation seemed very desperate. There 
was a consultation of the eminent physicians, and 
they agreed that if the King could not be quieted be- 
fore long he might die, and that would leave his uncle 
heir to the throne, and the uncle was a very disagree- 
able man, who petted the Tariff. We will later on de- 
scribe what an awful thing the Tariff was, and how 
the people dreaded him. 

The physicians did not like to adopt such a course, 
because they were very jealous of her, but they finally 
decided that the only possible chance for the King lay 
in calling in the All-round Wise Woman. The All- 
round Wise Woman was not recognized as an authority 
-by physicians in regular standing, and yet sometimes 
they were forced to consult her in emergencies. 

The All-round Wise Woman was a very singular per- 
son. She was calied “all round ” because of both her 
mental and physical attributes. She knew something 
of all knowledge, and she was round as to her physical 
make-up. She was as round as a woman could be and 
not be actually a ball. She was acquainted with all 
the living languages and all the dead languages. Of 
course she had to talk to herself in the dead lan- 
guages, because there was nobody else to talk to. That 
was how she amused herself. She talked to herself in 
dead languages, and knitted. She was knitting an 
umbrella of water-proof silk large enough to cover the 
-whole city. She considered that it would be a great 
national boon. It could be used on very hot summer 
days and during rains. Of course it would throw 
dealers in umbrellas and parasols out of employment, 
but the people in the city were very patriotic, and they 
bought a great many umbrellas and parasols in order 
to enable the dealers to grow rich enough to retire 
when the city umbrella could be completed. 

The All-round Wise Woman lived in a very singular 
house. It was round, and stood on a strong stem. It 
looked very much like a puffball, but the stem was 
constructed like a gigantic corkscrew, and the whole 
house could be moved on it as on a pivot. By pressing 
something which looked like an electric button, the 
house would swing around on its pivot, and the woman 
consequently could always have the sun or moon 
shining in the windows of the room which she occu- 
pied. The house was entered by means of a skylight. 
When the woman wished anybody to enter, she threw 
from this skylight a rope ladder, and she stood with a 
loaded gun until the head of her visitor appeared. 
If she wished to admit the visitor she put away the 
gun, otherwise she fired. The gun was loaded with 
very strong snuff, and the undesirable visitor would 
slide sneezing violently down the rope ladder. Usually 
he would be obliged to lie on the ground outside the 
house and sneeze about half the day before he re- 
covered sufficiently to be able to leave the precincts. 
When the delegation from the King’s palace went to 
interview the Wise Woman, she let down the rope 
ladder as usual, and the Prime Minister climbed up 
while the woman stood underneath the skylight. 
“ Who is there?” she demanded, and levelled her gun 
loaded with snuff. 

“Tt is only me,” replied the Prime Minister. He 
had risen from the ranks, and never used good gram- 
mar when he was nervous, and it always made him 
nervous to have a gun pointed at him. 

The Wise Woman lowered her gun at once. “If,” 
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said she, “ you are me, you are not yourself, and it is 
not sense, but never mind. You may enter.” 

So the Prime Minister put a leg up over the sky- 
light and entered, and told the Wise Woman how 
very anxious they were about the King. “ He weeps 


so incessantly,” said the Prime Minister, “ that ‘the - 


Court Physician says he may rupture a blood-vessel.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said the Wise Woman. “ You 
don’t even know that he has a blood-vessel. Why, my 
sakes alive! you don’t know that he has a rowboat. 
He isn’t made wrong side out, is he?” 

“Of course he isn’t,” ‘replied the Prime Minister, 
who had now recovered sufficiently to speak gram- 
matically. “He is a most beautiful and perfect King. 
It is not that at all. But every one knows that per- 
fect people have blood-vessels.” 

* Nobody knows for sure what he has neither seen, 
felt, or tasted or heard,” replied the Wise Woman. She 
sat on a little round stool and the Prime Minister on 
another. There was between them a round table, 
on which were a round lamp and a round book, in 
which was written the wisdom of the Wise Woman. 
A portrait, in a round frame, of the Wise Woman’s 
grandfather, who had been a noted wizard, completed 
the furniture of the room. The Prime Minister looked 
at the Wise Woman, who continued knitting on the 
City Umbrella, and said nothing for a while. The Prime 
Minister wished very much to smoke, but did not dare, 
because his hostess did not approve of it. The Prime 
Minister, because he could not smoke and needed to do 
something, reverted to a custom of his childhood. He 


* popped a thumb into his mouth and sucked it, while 


his big eyes watched the Wise Woman. She did not 
speak for an hour. She never spoke without much 
reflection. When she did speak, she rose at the same 
time and Jaid her knitting-work aside. “I,” said she, 

“ will go with you and see the King.” She entered her 
bedroom, and emerged shortly with a round bonnet on 
her head, and a round eape over her shoulders. She 
stood up on her stool, and clambered out of the sky- 
light, and the Prime Minister after her. When they 
had gone down the rope ladder she removed it—it had 
automatic hooks—and placed it in a box which she 
kept for the purpose in her garden. The box was 
labelled “ Dynamite. The Rope Ladder is not Within,” 
and was consequently a very safe hiding-place. The 
Wise Woman locked the box, which had a large pad- 
lock, and put the key in her petticoat pocket. Then 
she and the Prime Minister set out for the palace. 
They heard the loud and piteous wails of the King as 
soon as they came in sight of the walls, and also the 
Prima Donna singing a lullaby. 

“Tt is terrible,” sighed the Prime Minister. 

“T don’t know a thing about babies crying on Mars,” 
replied the Wise Woman, “ but I do know how to find 
out the reason for it on earth.” 

“Tt will be such a calamity if the King dies and his 
uncle succeeds,” said the Prime Minister. 

“Wait till that happens,’ returned the Wise 
Woman. “TI should really like to know if you are ever 
off that bridge before you cross it.” 





mechanical toy. The noise was terrific, and also the 
motion, for all the court dancers were whirring and 
bending before the King. The King, however, did not 
see anything, for his eyes were tightly closed, and his 
mouth was wide open, and his wails drowned out every 
other sound. All the time the Head Nurse rocked the 
cradle violently, so violently that the King bounced. 
The Wise Woman stood for a minute looking on. 

“ Well,” she observed at length, “I should think the 
King would cry! He wouldn’t have any sense if he 
didn’t.” 

The Court Physician approached her. “Do you 
think;” he asked, anxiously, “that there is too much 
noise, and—too much going on, and that is the reason 
why the King cries?” 

“T think,” said the Wise Woman, “that there is 
entirely too much going on, and if the King were 
grown up he would have you all ordered to the scaffold, 
but that is not the reason why he cries.” 

The Court Physician clasped his hands. “ Then, 
Madam, I beg that you give me your diagnosis of the 
case,” he said. 

“T do not need to make a diagnosis,” she replied. 

ae | deal directly with the case. You forget that I am 
wise.’ 
“T ask your pardon,” said the Court Physician, and 
the Wise Woman nodded affably. “It is always easy 
for the wise to forgive the foolish for their folly,” 
said she, “and I can tell you at once what the trouble 
is. This is not a case for a physician or a prima 
donna or fiddlers or nurses. It is a case for the Court 
Carpenter.” 

“What?” cried everybody in amazement. They were 
all so amazed that the music and the jumping-jacks, 
and everything except the rocking the cradle stopped. 
Of course the Head Nurse dared not stop rocking 
the cradle, for that seemed more important than any- 
thing else. 

“ Yes, it is a case for the Court Carpenter,” said the 
Wise Woman. “Order the Court Carpenter to come 
immediately. The King has inherited caution from 
his grandfather on his father’s side, and his grand- 
mother on his mother’s side. It skipped the genera- 
tions.” 

The Court Physician clapped his hands to his head. 
“Of course, of course!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Why did I 
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“Well,” she observed at length, “I should think the King would cry!” 


“The King will certainly break a blood-vessel if he 
continues to cry,” persisted the Prime Minister. 

“The Prima Donna is much more likely to break 
ene than the King,” said the Wise Woman; and then 
they entered the palace, between the bowing flunkeys, 
and were at once conducted to the King’s nursery. 

When the Wise Woman and the Prime Minister 
entered the King’s nursery, which was a very large 
room, it was quite filled with people, all endeavoring 
to amuse the King. The Prima Donna was singing, 
the court ‘fiddlers were fiddling, lackeys were working 
jumping-jacks, and cups and balls, and every sort of 
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not think? You have diagnosed the case, Madam. It 
is a beautiful diagnosis.” 

The Wise Woman sniffed. “ Pooh!” said she; “ it is 
not a diagnosis. It is the case. The King has in- 
herited caution, and is afraid of being rocked out of 
his cradle.” Then she spoke sharply to the Head 
Nurse, and she stopped rocking the cradle, and the 
Court Carpenter came on a run. “Saw the rockers off 
the King’s cradle at once,” ordered the Wise Woman, 
and the Carpenter obeyed, although he turned pale. 
He sawed off the rockers, and immediately the King 
stopped crying, and began to coo. Then all the Court 
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shook hands with the Wise Woman. ‘“ You have saved © 


the King’s life,” declared the Prime Minister, and the 
Court Physician echoed him. ” 

“T have done nothing, except use my wisdom,” re- 
plied the Wise Woman. “If a baby cries because he 
is being rocked, stop rocking him. Now I am going 
home. It is my supper time.” When the nursery door 
had been closed after her, everybody stared at one an- 
other. ‘“ What a very wise woman she is!” they said, 
and the King crowed with delight. He had been fright- 
ened almost out of his royal wits by the rocking and 
bouncing. 

“This has ended very well,” said the Court 
Physician, with a sigh. “ But if the King has in- 
herited caution from two sides of his family, I fear 
this is only the beginning of much trouble.” 

“That is true,” said the Head Nurse; and she also 
sighed. The Prime Minister nodded solemnly. 

“There is one good from it anyway,” said the Head 
Nurse to the nurse next to her. “ It means six months’ 
more wear out of shoes.” 

“Yes.” said the next nurse, “rocking a cradle so 
incessantly is a horrible strain on shoes.” 

“Still,” said the Head Nurse, “a cradle without 
rockers does seem an anomaly.” 

Then the Court Physician interposed. “ If,” said he, 
speaking quite sternly, “a King wishes to sleep in an 
anomaly it is a royal prerogative.” 

Therefore the King continued to sleep in his rocker- 
less cradle and thrive, and there was no more trouble 
from that. As he grew up, it is true, his abnormal 
caution constantly involved his court and people in 
difficulties, but with the aid of the Wise Woman they 
were all averted. A war with a foreign Power, even, 
was conducted most successfully when the King was 
in his teens. 

Although the King was so cautious he was brave, for 
bravery is not at all incompatible with caution. He 
did not shrink at all from the war, to which he con- 
sidered he had great provocation, but he consulted the 
Wise Woman as to the best way of conducting it 
= loss to the enemy and little bloodshed on his own 
side. 

“When do you expect the enemy?” asked she. 

“The enemy are even now drawn up in battle array 
across our southern frontier,” replied the King. 

“ When do you expect them to charge?” 

“ To-morrow morning as soon as the fog clears.” 

“ Where is your army?” 

“In camp, and ready to march at the word of com- 
mand. ‘They are very nice soldiers, and it does seem 
a pity because so many are sure to be killed and 
wounded,” said the King with a sigh. 

“What, may I ask, in the name of common sense, is 
the need for their being killed or wounded?” remarked 
the Wise Woman, testily. 

The King stared. “ But if they go forth to battle?” 
he said, in a wondering tone. 

“Go forth to battle! Stuff and nonsense! Keep 
them in camp, and give them bacon and eggs fried on 
both sides for breakfast.” 

“ Not have them go forth to battle?” 

“Of course not. What is the Tariff for?” 

“The Tariff?” 

“Yes, the Tariff. Isn’t he lively?” 

“Very lively. He ramps up and down the coast 
like a whirlwind. The enemy would not have dared 
approach by water.” 

“ Very well; set the Tariff on the enemy.” 

The King looked rather terrified. “ But how?” 

“How? Tell him he will have absolutely nothing 
to eat until he has routed the enemy. Tell him he 
can have all their guns and bombs and sabres, and 
uniforms and things, but he cannot have anything else 
to eat on the coast until the enemy is in full retreat.” 

The King, although he was doubtful, obeyed the 
Wise Woman’s instructions, and the enemy fled in 
shirts and trousers, leaving Tariff sitting in their rear, 
simply gorging himself with their ammunition and 
uniforms and supplies. The Tariff was a very terrible 
monster. He had a head like a donkey’s, but his mouth 
was like a wolf’s, and his front legs were very much 
longer than his hind ones. He was very fastidious, 
and wore always five hundred buttoned ladies’ gloves 
on his front legs, and ladies’ cotton stockings on 
his hind ones, and he wore out on an average a pair 
of gloves and a pair of stockings a minute, when he 
was ramping. Had it not been for his stopping so 
long and frequently to eat he could have done nothing 
except put on fresh gloves and stockings. All the 
ladies in the kingdom went without gloves and stock- 
ings because the Tariff used so many. After the 
Tariff’s victory over the foreign foe, people were at 
first disposed to consider him as a very necessary and 
desirable evil, for no Power ventured to attack the 
kingdom for a long time. The Powers were dazed be- 
fore such an opponent as the Tariff. They were pre- 
pared for bombs and bullets, but when it came to a 
simple gormandization of their own ammunition they 
were helpless. But after awhile the King realized, and 
his statesmen also, that the Tariff, if he could not prey 
upon a foreign Power, would prey upon themselves. 
They began to long for another war. They were just as 
provoking as they knew how to be; they violated all 
the laws of nations in order to bring about hostilities, 
but to no purpose. They became convinced that they 
were at the mercy of an insatiable monster, about the 
time they realized that the young King ought to 
think about marriage. He was much older than his 
father had been when he married, but then his father 
had not been cautious. The King was so cautious 
that it was a terrible hindrance to his entering the 
estate of matrimony. “ What a frightful risk one 
does run in marrying!” he often remarked to his Prime 
Minister. ‘“ Suppose I should marry a wife who proved 
to be a shrew, or had inherited disease, or was too 
fond of her clothes or of gadding about, or was 
flirtatious!” 

“ But, your Majesty,” urged the Prime Minister, 
“the good of the country demands that you marry.” 

“But not the wrong wife,” persisted the King, 
piteously. “It would be very bad indeed for the 
country if I married the wrong wife.” 

“ We must be careful in our choice,” said the Prime 
Minister. 
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“ But how shall we set about being careful?” said 
the King. “Of course we cannot expect any princess 
to reveal any shortcomings before marriage, and we 
can be very sure that her parents will not. If only 
wives were guaranteed for a few years like some 
machines. Ah, no, my dear Prime Minister, it is a 
most shocking leap in the dark which you ask me to 
undertake, and no human being can say whether | 
shall alight in a bed of roses, or very sharp carpet- 
tacks, or bottomless slush. Matrimony is the most 
dangerous undertaking in this world, and you ask me, 
who am perhaps the most cautious monarch of history, 
to undertake it.” 

“Sire, there is no other way,” replied the Prime 
Minister, firmly. 

The King sighed and looked very pale. “ It is a truly 
awful situation,” said he. “ Here am I confronted by 
the Tariff and matrimony at the same time.” 

“It is possible,” said the Prime Minister, “ that 
matrimony may solve the situation of the Tariff.” 

“T must confess I do not see how,” replied the King, 
“unless the Queen should insist upon wearing gloves 
and stockings, and the Tariff should devour her and 
them bodily. But in that case the Tariff would solve 
the problem of matrimony, and not matrimony that of 


“That is the unfortunate part of it,” replied the 
Prime Minister. “I told your Majesty that she was 
romantic, and she is so much so that she has not 
fallen in love with a Prince or King at all. In that 
case we might be able to go to war on her account, and 
quiet the Tariff a little, but she has fallen in love with 
the Gardener.” 

“The Gardener ?” 

“ Yes, your Majesty, with your own Court Gardener.” 

“ How extraordinary!” 

“It happened in this way, your Majesty,” explained 
the Prime Minister. “ As you are aware, the frontiers 
of your kingdom adjoin those of King Rhododentrous, 
and the Royal Gardens are on that frontier, guarded 
by a very high steel wall. Well, it seems that the 
very choicest of your Majesty’s climbing roses grow 
over that wall, and the Princess wished for some, and 
the Court Gardener, who has remarkably good hear 
ing, heard her talking about tiem to her maids of 
honor. So he elambered up the steel wall, and 

“You are talking nonsense,” interrupted the King. 
“ How on earth could the Gardener climb a steel wall?” 

“Your Gardener is a genius,” replied the Prime 
Minister. “He is an inventor. He is, to speak the 
truth, a somewhat remarkable young man, and he has 























“He ramps up and down the coast like a whirlwind” 


the Tariff. It seems to me that your arguments are 
very fallacious.” 

“ Sometimes it happens that women, when they want 
articles of personal adornment and are deprived of 
them, show wonderful powers of resource,” returned 
the Prime Minister, 

“Then,” said the King, “it seems obvious that we 
must be on the lookout for a Princess who will not 
live without gloves and stockings.” 

“The Princess Primrosa, the daughter of old King 
Rhododentrous, is the very one,” said the Prime Minis- 
ter. “I think she would be eaten alive in small mouth- 
fuls and chewed very small for the sake of nourish- 
ment rather than appear even in the seclusion of the 
palace without stockings and gloves.” 

“Well,” sighed the King, “if there is no other 
course open, that Princess may be approached—or 
rather her royal father, I suppose.” 

“ King Rhododentrous has already been approached,” 
replied the Prime Minister, “and the modistes have 
the coronation robe almost completed.” 

The King gasped. “ Without consulting me!” 

“Sire,” replied the Prime Minister, “ when people 
have to deal with a cautious King, they have to use 
strenuous measures.” 

“Tf I had to be a king at all, why was I cautious?” 
asked the King. 

“The answer to that is shrouded in the mysteries 
of heredity,” said the Prime Minister. 

“ But,” inquired the King, hesitating, “ what—does 
the Princess say?” 

The Prime Minister hesitated a little in his turn, 
and even colored slightly. ‘‘ Well, to tell the truth,” 
he said, “the Princess is romantic.” 

“Oh Lord, that too!” gasped the King. “I know 
what that means—notes under my pillow, and poetry!” 

“Tt is not so much that,” said the Prime Minister. 

“ What is it, then?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, the romanticism of the 
Princess has taken a most unéortunate turn. She has 
fallen in love with another.” 

“ Well, I am not at all sure but that is fortunate,” 
said the King. “She may spare me the notes and 
poetry. Who is the Prince or King?” 
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good blood in his veins, that is to say, he has royal 
blood. He is sixteenth grandson of the dynasty which 
preceded that of your Majesty.” 

“Why,” said the King, “did not that dynasty have 
spirit enough to keep the kingdom?” 

“Your sixteenth grandfather had no caution,” an- 
swered the Prime Minister. 

The King sighed. ‘“ Well,” he remarked, “ I suppos« 
one has to put up with one’s ancestors, but you have 
not yet told me how the Gardener managed to climb 
the steel wall.” 

“He has invented some magnetic shoes,” replied the 
Prime Minister. “ He simply skimmed the wall like 
a butterfly, and he then doffed his plumed cap, and pre- 
sented the lady with.a perfect shower of roses. He 
had carried up his pruning-shears, and he lopped off 
every rose which she had seen and coveted, and cast 
them at her feet, and she, being romantic, promptly 
fell in love.” 

“And therefore she objects to wedding me, I pre- 
sume.” 

“Sire, she has not been consulted, but she is very 
wilful, and although she will have to consent for 
state reasons, she will be very disagreeable, and will, 
I am sure, insist upon wearing gloves and stockings.” 

“Ts she a beautiful Princess?” inquired the King. 

“Very beautiful, your Majesty.” 

“Tt seems a hard fate,” said the King, “ for a young 
and beautiful Princess, for the Tariff will surely de- 
vour her.” The King sighed, for he was _ tender- 
hearted, and he also felt very impatient because of the 
whole situation. “It is a terrible misfortune for a 
well-meaning man, who has inherited caution, to be a 
King,” said’ he. 

The Prime Minister sighed and said nothing, for he 
yuite agreed with the King. 

“TI should much prefer to be a gardener,” said the 
King, frowning. “Such a charming and safe pursuit!” 

The Prime Minister sighed again. 

“Well,” said the King, suddenly, “the audience 
is at an end. We need time to consider such a mo- 
mentous project.” ; 

The Prime Minister retired backward, bowing to the 
ground, and the King sat down to think, after ordering 








damp towels. He never 
thought unless he first 
wrapped his head in wet 
towels in order to guard 
against congestion of the 
brain. As a result of his 
meditation, he set out in- 
cognito that very night 
to visit the Gardener. 
He went quite unattend- 
ed, but he had no fear 
because he wore his 
armor. The King’s armor 
was very peculiar. It 
consisted of a cage of 
strong wire shaped like a 
barrel, covered with 
several thicknesses of 
wool. His head was en- 
cased in an egg-shaped 
helmet of wire, and he 
wore steel moccasins. 
When he _ neared _ the 
Royal Gardens he heard 
a superb tenor voice 
singing a serenade, and 
when the garden gate 
was opened he beheld the 
Court Gardener seated 
upon the top of the 
steel wall, singing like a 
nightingale. 

The King stood and 
stared up at the Gar- 
dener. ‘“ Halloo!” said 
he. 

The Gardener’ looked 
down and perceived the 
King, but since he him- 
self came of royal blood 
he did not flinch, but 
finished the stanza before 
he slid down the wall and 
knelt before the King. 

“ Rise,” said the King, 
graciously. “Is the 
Princess on the other 
side?” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” 
replied the Gardener, ris- 
ing and looking at the 
King with his bold blue 
eyes. 

““T hear she is in love 
with you.” 

“ If she is not,” replied 
the Court Gardener, “ she 
is certainly out of her 
head, to be standing 
there in the dew with a 
swarm of mosquitoes around; and there are hop-toads 
in the grass, too.” 

“See here,” said the King, and he beckoned the 
Gardener mysteriously to approach him closely. “ If,” 
whispered the King, ** you can only find means to rid 
this kingdom of the Tariff, you shall have the royal 
permission to wed the Princess.” 

“T beg leave to thank your Majesty,” replied the 
Gardener, “ but I do not want it.” 

“Why, do you not love the Princess?” 

“Do you think, if I did not, I should be such a fool 
as to perch like a dicky-bird on the top of a high 
steel wall and sing a serenade at this time of night?” 
replied the Gardener. “Of course I love her, but I 
cannot wed with one of so high degree.” 

“Could you rid the kingdom of the Tariff?” 

The Court Gardener laughed. ‘“ That,” said he, “ is 


The King stood and 
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stared up at the Gardener. ‘“ Halloo,’”’ said he 


the easiest thing in the world, but I will not do it 
unless I am able ic wed the Princess.” 

The King stood gazing at him. ‘It seems a hor- 
rible tangle, does it not?” said he. 

“ Yes, your Majesty, it does,” said the Court Gar- 
dener. 

“IT suppose,” said the King, “that there is nothing 
for it except to consult the Wise Woman.” 

“She will know how to unravel the tangle if any- 
body,” assented the Gardener. 

“ Well, I will go to her at once,” said the King, “ al- 
though the night is so warm that I am horribly un- 
comfortable in my armor. But first I wish to ask a 
question: Do you find it pleasant being a gardener.” 

“Not at all pleasant,’ replied the Gardener, 
promptly. 

“ Why 7” 


“T particularly dislike chasing the neighbors’ 
chickens.” 

“T think I should enjoy it,” said the King, medita- 
tively. ‘* They never turn upon you, do they?” 

“Oh no, they merely cackle and run the wrong 
way.” 

When the King reached the Wise Woman’s house 
he was glad to see a faint glow over the skylight 
which indicated that she was not in bed, but awake 
knitting the City Umbrella. The King was promptly 
admitted, and laid the case before the Wise Woman, 
who laughed and took another stitch. “It is all so 
simple,” said she, “ that only a King would have come 
to consult me about it. You evidently do not like 
being a King.” 

“T simply loathe it,” said the King. “It is the 
most dangerous position in-the world.” 

“That is doubtless true, and the Gardener does not 
like to be a gardener.” 

“No, he dislikes chasing the neighbors’ chickens so 
much.” 

“And the Princess is in love with him, and he 
with her, and he is not at all cautious, so matrimony 
has no terrors for him.” 

“He is the most reckless young man [ ever saw,” 
said the King. 

“ And he is able to destroy the Tariff?” 

* So he says, and after seeing how he can climb that 
steel wall, I have no doubt that he speaks the truth.” 

“And you think you would enjoy gardening.” 

“Oh, that I would!” exclaimed the King, fervently. 

“ Then,” said the Wise Woman, “ tell the Gardener 
that he can take your place as King and wed the 
Princess on the condition that he destroys the Tariff, 
and then you can be Gardener. Now, please, your 
Majesty, go home and go to bed, for I want to knit 
another round on the Umbrella.” 

The King obeyed. He was happier than he had ever 
been before. He went home at once, only stopping at 
the Garden to inform the Gardener of the Wise 
Woman’s opinion. The Gardener at once agreed to 
the condition. ‘“ Your Majesty,” said he, “ look along 
the coast to-morrow morning, and to show that I am 
honest I hereby agree to divide the spoils with your 
Majesty.” ; ‘ 

“The spoils?” said the King, vaguely. 

“Yes, your, Majesty. You have never thought that 
the Tariff was a real created creature, have you?” 

“T have not known what he was,” admitted the 
King. 

“Very well, you will find out,” said the Gardener. 
“Look along the coast to-morrow morning, your Maj- 
esty. I shall enjoy being King, and if you do not mind 
chasing chickens, you will lead an ideal life as Gar- 
dener.” 

. The King and the Gardener parted, each greatly 
pleased, and the next morning the King went out to 
look along the coast, upon which he found such a store 
of precious stones and gold and articles of value, that 
he knew that he would be as rich as a King, al- 
though he was not King, and to that he did not object. 

“The Tariff was a made Monster,” said the Gar- 
dener, “and he has been simply resolved into com- 
ponent parts by an invention of mine.” 

The King tossed his crown gleefully into the air, 
then handed it over to the Gardener. “ Here, take it,” 
said he, “and may you enjoy it more than I have 
done.” 

The Gardener put on the crown and immediately 
became a very handsome King, the image of his six- 
teenth grandfather. He married the Princess Prim- 
rosa, who had gloves and stockings all the days of her 
life, and they were all very happy. The kingdom was 
the richest in the whole world, the King the most uni- 
versally loved and admired, and as for the ex-King, he 
raised the most wonderful roses, and so enjoyed 
chasing chickens that he never grew old or stout. 








RECREATION ground in the form of a 
vegetable and flower garden has recently 
been opened by Bellevue Hospital as a 
breathing-spot for those children in 
Rowe, By New York City who are affected with 
Zee tuberculosis. This garden is located in 
2e hospital grounds at the foot of East Twenty-sixth 
Street, and covers an area fifty feet square. For the 
purpose of giving the children an individual interest 
in the care of the “farm” and thereby promoting a 
healthy rivalry in the agricultural operations, the 
ground has been divided into small plots, each of 
which is “ worked” by a different boy or girl. The 
work is under the supervision of a competent in- 
structor. 

About a year ago an old ferry-boat, no longer fit 
for service, was obtained by Bellevue Hospital, and 
moored in the East River alongside the hospital 
property. The boat was renovated and furnished to 
serve as a floating dormitory, with accommodations 
for about one hundred persons. Each night since the 
new equipment was installed these quarters have been 
occupied by men who are suffering from the first 
stages of tuberculosis, but yet are able to continue 
with their daily employment. These men are extreme- 
ly grateful for their home, which is thoroughly sanitary 
and well ventilated, and affords them a far greater 
chance of combating the disease than they would have 
while living in a tenement and breathing foul air. 

During the day this old boat is used as a shelter 
by men, women, and children whose lungs are affected 
and who come to the hospital grounds in order to take 
advantage of this fresh-air treatment. These children 
are the ones for whom the garden has been set apart. 
Since they are debarred from the public schools by 
reason of the fear of infection, Bellevue has estab- 
lished a school and kindergarten on the boat in order 
that the education of these unfortunate children need 
not be entirely neglected. A substantial midday meal, 
provided by the hospital authorities, is served each 
day aboard the old ferry-boat, and as much milk and 
as many fresh eggs as may be called for are to be had 
at all times for the asking. 
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Consumptive child-patients at Bellevue cultivating their individual gardens 
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THE NORTHWEST’S MIGHTY INDUSTRY 


By John Kimberly Mumford 





















T is the axe that is out of date—the 
axe and the horse. One by one their 
7) missions on earth seem to be fin- 
ished. “The woodman’s_ sturdy 
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timber tracts of the Pacific North- 
west. Lumbering with an axe, as it was done in our 
grandsires’ day at the other side of the continent, is 
as obsolete, here among the great firs, as the stages of 
1850 would be in Broadway. 

Machinery, scientific appliances and methods, have 
made their way into the woods. A horse is a rare 
sight and the function of the axeman, pure and simple, 
is narrowing down to the lopping of limbs from felled 
timber, clearing away brush, building houses, and such 
other operations as are incidental to the main work. 
One remembers dismally the days when the dentist 
chap pounded in his little bunch of gold with main 
strength and a mallet, and even so there is small 
doubt that when electricity shall have made some 
further advance in the work of logging, the “ lopper ” 
will have an electrical circular saw of some sort, at 
the end of a portable lanyard, to strip the fallen trunk 
of its branches, and will do it in one-tenth of the 
time the axeman takes. 

Already mechanical appliance has gone forward. In 
the Montana woods, where the trees are smaller, 
forests are still being logged on the old system and 
the horse cuts a figure in the hauling. After you cross 
the sky-scraping barrier of the Cascade Range and get 
down among the Titan timbers of the coast, in Oregon 
and Washington, there is no more of him. Montana 
forests, to the big timber man, are more or less an 
incident, anyway, stupendous as they are, or would 
seem, in the eyes of the East. But in the Coast States 
proper a new race of horses would be needed, and in 
large supply, to cope with the task that presents 
itself. It is the “iron horse” and the steel “ donkey ” 
that do the business, and their team work is perfection. 

The “donkey ” is the heart and soul and centre of 
the big timber camp. When a towering fir that has 
frowned for 500 years above some roaring stream, 
far down the side of a precipitous canyon, has been 
felled and stripped and cross-sawed into logs, twenty, 
forty, sixty feet long, as the case may be, the tackle is 
made fast to them one after the other, a signal passed 
along to the “donkey ” man tightens the long cable, 
a mile of it, maybe, and with magical haste the mam- 
moth begins to travel up the slope. A stump or a 
boulder stops its progress. There is a whistle, a cry, 
a little work with the “peavey,” and the journey is 
continued. It is all mechanical from that time on. 
The hand of man, so essential in times gone by, has 
but little to do with the log till it comes out on 
carriers into the sawmill yard, in boards of divers 
sizes, to be piled for seasoning. 

Some day some one should tell in adequate fashion 
how the great coast trees are “ downed.” The modern 
method of doing it presents the same contrast with 


the old as the new way of making Shiraz veneer of 
strange woods, and mother-of-pearl does with the 
laborious manual process in vogue when Hafiz sang. 
There are olden stories of the prowess of the Maine 
lumberman, whose axe could all but talk. Now, it is 
the great cross-cut saw and the sentient wedge, like 
a rudder guiding the tall timber to the right or the 
left, that are the executioner’s tools. With their 
“stages” or footboards fixed into deep-cut notches 
half a dozen feet, maybe, above the ground to get 
clear of the spread of the stump—losing perhaps a 
thousand feet thereby—the timbermen ply their keen- 
toothed weapons, saw and axe, until ample undercut 
is made on the side chosen for the fall. Turning 
about then to the opposite side of the trunk, they 
begin the final operation a few inches higher. The 
wedge follows the saw, a little, insistent force, ap- 
plied in this way or in that, until at last perhaps the 
great boll stands only by a single splinter, balanced 
with incredible nicety, as if loath to go, and resisting 
fate to the last instant, until the final saw stroke, the 
last tap of the beetle, sends a final shiver through it, 
and the sinewy frame that has withstood the storms 
of centuries goes like a stricken giant roaring down 
to doom. There is more of sentiment, of emotion, 
and of tragedy in it than the practical man will care 
to admit. 

But it is an art, so fine an art, indeed, that your 
“ tree-fallers ” will pick a space six feet wide between 
two adjacent trees in which to lay a fir five feet in 
diameter, and yet no more than brush the branches of 
the other two. On a wager, it is said, they will point 
a stick, set it up in the ground, and guide their tree 
so deftly that in falling it will drive the picket deep 
into the earth. 

Modern logging, however, has small time to spare 
for fanciful demonstration. It is swift, mechanical ; 
it marches ruthlessly, takes wealth away, and leaves 
ruin spread behind it. One after another in rapid 


* succession the cable drags the timbers to the log road, 


a huge derrick-beam and tackle of large power hoist 
them like jackstraws into the air and load them on 
the cars, and long trains, carrying hundreds of 
thousands of feet of board measure, creep down the 
mountains, through gullies and over ridges with a 
grade of eight, ten, fourteen per cent., the compact 
little Shea locomotive cogging away and tugging its 
heart out on the slopes, to keep them from breaking 
away and plunging, with the steel-nerved humans that 
ride them, down the precipitous distances into King- 
dom Come. 

It is a rude, wild, and perilous trade, but when the 
log once rolls from the car into deep water it is like 
the meek, unresistant ox conducted to the shambles. 
Bound into great, loose rafts, they are towed by 
hundreds to the sawmill, and there, floating with their 
mates of the forest, they await the inevitable end. 
Anywhere along the North Pacifie coast from Victoria 
down to Coos Bay and beyond, you can find in the 
river reaches and arms of the sea huge sawmills, with 
innumerable great logs floating at their door attendant 
upon their turn to climb the incline to the saw. Away 
back inland, too, you will see them where the board 
lumber into which they are converted is packed into 
freight-cars for the journey Kast. In the one State of 
Washington there are a thousand sawmills and five 


hundred shingle-mills, fed by twelve hundred logging 
and bolt camps, which last cut all sorts of abandoned 
timber into the “bolts” from which the world’s 
shingles are made. The Official Review of Washington 
for 1907, published by the State, gives the total popu- 
lation at about 800,000, and of these, it is recorded, 
more than a hundred thousand men were employed in 
the logging-camps and lumber-mills and factories alone. 
The shores of Puget Sound lie thick with lumber- 
making establishments of one kind and another, from 
away above bustling, potential Bellingham down to 
Budd outlet, and through the interior they are scat- 
tered clear to the Montana line. In Oregon 25,000 
men are ‘employed in the camps, saw and planing 
mills, and kindred establishments, and their total wage 
is in the neighborhood of $19,000,000 annually. 

So, after all, there is a good deal to be said for a 
resource and an industry which, be it in few hands or 
many, gives employment to 125,000 males, mostly 
adult, out of a total population of a million and a half 
and pays out in wages ninety millions of dollars every 
year in two States alone. 

Of old, when men staggered to the scaffold, in Rome 
when the Christian captive sustained by faith went 
out to meet the lions, in the Terror when France’s 
chivalry climbed to kiss the guillotine, a populace 
stood by to applaud them even while clamoring for 
their blood, but the fine coast log, three, four, five 
hundred years old, when it is hauled in from the 
water at the mill, goes to destruction with no eyes to 
watch it, save those of a stolid mill-worker or two, 
and no sound other than the groaning of ponderous 
machinery and the whir of the flying saw. 

Once a woman, standing on the deck of a huge saw- 
mill in Portland, watched one of these giant timbers 
travel up the long incline and then, moved by a tackle 
that dropped from the gloom overhead, roll its huge 
bulk down to the edge of the saw-carriage. There it 
paused for an instant, and then, with a quick lift of 
the resistless mechanism underneath, was tilted easily 
into place and rode up to the broad hand-saw_ that 
was flashing in the shadows beyond. These gap- 
toothed, endless things, rushing through the gloom 
at two miles a minute, are like hungry, steel-mouthed 
hyenas. With a snarl that is not to be forgotten 
they go tearing into bark and fiber, slashing deeper 
and deeper as the heavy carriage moves forward. 

The woman cried out, and burst into tears. 

“What’s the matter, madam?” said the mill man. 
* Are you afraid? There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

“No! No!” she answered. “I am not afraid. It’s 
just the pity of it that hurts me. It’s the moan of the 
Jog. I'll hear it as long as I live,” and she wept on 
until they led her away. 

“Oh!” said the sawmill man. “TI thought you’d got 
something in your eye.” And to this day “ the moan of 
the log” is a joke in those practical precincts. But 
none the less there is a measure of solemnity in the 
thing and a brutal fascination in watching these silent 
monsters, with their centuries of years ringed in them, 
move inexorably upon so swift and so pitiless a fate. 
I have heard pretty strong men, to whom this story 
was told, say that they didn’t blame the lady. 

And yet, it is only “lumber,” and the greater the 
log the smaller seem the bits and strips into which 
they slice it. I saw a timber sixty feet in length and 

















An inland sawmill with its flume to carry the logs to a shipping-point 
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six in diameter made into matched flooring in some- 
thing like half an hour. Throughout the whole process 
one is impressed with the almost intelligent accuracy 
of this heavy machinery. Only here and there, as the 
planks are borne by the carriers from one saw or 
planer to another—and it is determined by the pressure 
of a iever in which direction they shall move—does a 
workman touch them, and then it is only a touch, by 
way of guidance. It is many long years now since the 
rustic sawmillers of Broome County used to man-handle 
the simple hemlock sticks in the old Kenyon sawmills 
on Trout Creek, where it runs into the upper Delaware, 
and then float the lumber down in primitive rafts to 
build houses in Trenton and Philadelphia. Time works 
wondrous changes, not the least of which is in the 
manner of logs that go to make the world’s lumber 
now and the manner in which it is made. 

But of all the ingenious mechanisms that help to 
quicken the process of dissecting a Pacific coast log, 
there is none so half-human, so gorillalike in its sud- 
denness, its more than brute strength, its fierce cer- 
tainty of purpose, and its savage decision, as the 
“nigger.” I suppose they call it the “nigger” be- 
cause it lurks in the woodpile, unseen, unsuspected 
by a stranger, until the moment when from one side 
of the log the bark and slab have been shorn, when the 
saw has scored its merciless way down to the “ clear ” 
-—the sound, straight body of the timber. 

There comes a trembling of the “ woodpile,” a grunt 
of unseen beams and rocker-bars far below, and up 
into the air, seven, eight feet, sweeps an awful bent arm 
of solid steel. In its hand is a spike a foot in length 
and perhaps three inches in diameter at the base, and 
sharpened down to a point. For an instant this grisly 
thing poises high above the prone log, then like the 
leap of the bullet to its mark, quicker, more deadly, 
even, it strikes—a human, sickening blow. The spike 
crashes down, is buried deep in the wood, the Cyclops 
body underneath draws in its arm with irresistible 
force, and the log is frisked like a feather over upon its 
flattened side. ‘Then as swiftly the instrument recedes, 
vanishes, and again the carriage marches mechanically 
toward the saw. This apparition, with its appalling 




















The last of a veteran of two and a half centuries 


strength, is fairly shocking. When it has gone you 
think somehow of the Hunchback of Nétre Dame and 
L’Homme Qui Rit, of Jeffries and” other giants, and 
how puny and gelatinous they all were. Hugo died 
too soon. He should have seen the “ nigger.” 

And again, it is only a sawmill. All its later proc- 
esses are commonplace. but no man, even the coast 
native who knows you have been to visit it, fails to 
ask in subdued and expectant accents, ““ What did you 
think of—” and you always know he is going to say 
the “ nigger.” ‘ 

fn every port, great or small, along every railroad 
siding of the Hill and Harriman roads and the Cana- 
dian Pacific in the State of Washington, on both sides 
of the Columbia away down to where the surf breaks 
beyond Tillamook, are yarded mountains and miles of 
lumber, such an endless mass of it that one wonders 
where it is all going. Yet the smoke rises forever from 
the tall stacks by day, and on the night sky the glare 
of them tells that more and ever more lumber is being 
produced. Continually the log rafts move to and fro 
in the coast ~waters, and ships wait for their cargoes 
to foreign ports. The countless sawmills burn their 
own seraps for fuel, but that is only a trivial part of 
the “refuse.” In the cities some part of it—the slabs 
and bark and faulty stuff—is sold for fuel, and here 
where coal is bad and dear well-nigh every furnace is 
equipped to burn wood, either in stove or cord length. 
In the big sawmills there is a mechanism called the 
“hog” to which all sorts of scraps are fed, to be 
ground into chips, and these in turn are run into the 
mill furnaces through a pipe, from what is known as 
a “Yankee fireman,” probably because it is an in- 
genious contrivance for doing away with work. 

But there is some waste that seems ruinous, and 
when business is most rushing the extravagance is 
greater. 
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Three years ago this farm, near Bellingham, Washington, was covered with stumps, branches, and fallen timber 


“The mills are very wastefully run in this coun- 
try,” said a sawmill manager in Portland. “ We are 
throwing away stuff better than a great deal that we 
use, stuff that would some day be most valuable. For 
instance, in good times when there is a lot of build- 
ing and a big demand for beams of large size, for rail- 
road construction and other heavy undertakings, we 
cut off the ‘ clear ’—that is, the good wood from the 
outside of the log after the slab is removed—we get 
out the beam we need, and the outer planks of lumber, 
the best material in the log, often go into the refuse- 
burner rather. than to fill up the yard with them. 
Just lately, and during the depression, there has been 
a good deal of house-finishing in this part of the 
country, particularly in Portland, because lumber and 
labor were both cheap. This city alone has used 
240.000,000 feet of lumber in the last year, and that 
has given a large market for the stuff that we usually 
throw away. In the same way the men who get out 
ties for the railroads, in the woods, saw out tie pieces 
and discard most of the planks that would make per- 
fect 2x4’s. If there were a good market for small 
pieces of various sizes a large percentage of the lumber 
so freely discarded in ordinary times would be saved.” 

Everywhere, as I said away back in the beginning, 
there is this evidence of waste. Hemlock for a long 
time was counted by the coast lumbermen a worthless 
sort of thing, chiefly, perhaps, on account of its odor. 
There is no comparison, of course, between the hemlock 
and fir for most human uses, but to-day a new de- 
velopment has taken place. The world’s demand for 
paper has raised the price of hemlock, in the face of a 
rapidly diminishing supply, so that it brings to the 
man who has it a greater price than almost any of the 
soft woods of the coast. There is suggestion in this 
of the poignant regret that will be the portion of these 
lumbermen, by and by, at the thought of what they 
have thrown away. 

In the course of the interminable war that goes on 
between the lumber manufacturers and the railroads 
over the rates of transportation, it is the fashion to 
maintain that were it not for the obdurate mainte- 
nance of excessive rates for carriage to the East, a 
great part of this sinful prodigality could be avoided, 
and much of the material that now goes into the refuse 
burners would find a market in the Middle States 
and beyond, at a diminished price. 

“The railroads,” said a representative of the coast 
lumber interests, “figure that the timber is here and 
must come out. If the rates were put down to corre- 
spond with those upon tea or silk or almost any other 
commodity, we could use trees that are now discarded 
and increased production and competition would attend 
to the lowering of the price. All this refuse, which it 
is now impossible to ship, costs money in the handling, 
and that money must be added to the price of the 
marketed lumber. It is absurd that lumber that sells 
at $7 a thousand here should pay $21 in freight charges 
to St. Paul. Mr. Earling, president of the Milwaukee 
Road, said, six months ago, that four train-loads of 
coast lumber a day would pay his operating expense, 
and he could afford to haul every car back empty. 
Testimony taken before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has shown that less than two per cent. of east- 
bound traffic from the Pacific coast is of commodities 
other than lumber, and if the lumber business were not 
immensely profitable to the railroad you may be sure 
a concern like the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
would not be making expensive efforts to get into it. 
Now they are talking about putting lumber on the 
free list. If that is done, a situation will be created 
that will be very serious to a good many people both 
now and in the future. Any such change in the tariff 
regulations will mean a vaster waste than we have 
ever seen, for timber-land people would have no refuge 
but to cut their tracts at once, and nothing but the 
best will go. The lumber business on this side of the 
line already carries its burden. It pays workmen 
double what they are paid in Canada, and sailors on 
American ships are paid from two to three times 
foreign wages. If you give us free lumber for wood 
pulp. we will give you free Chinamen, and you can 
fight it out with the labor-unions.” 

That, in petto, is the argument of the lumbermen, ex- 
tended, intensified, and adorned with a multitude of 
controversial details. For the present they have won 
a modicum of victory over the railroads in the recent 
rate decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and, besides, business is beginning to pick up generally. 
It does not seem credible, however, that these men, 
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comparatively few, who hold in their hands the timber 
supply of the future, can have any serious intention of 
killing the goose that lays so golden an egg. That the 
demand and the price for Oregon firs are both destined 
to increase by simple reason of its merits there can be 
little question. Heretofore it has been looked on as a 
cheap wood for building, making boxes, derrick 
booms, ship timbers, and the like. In the dwellings, 
offices, club-houses, and hotels of the coast country 
demonstration is plentiful of its exceeding utility 
and beauty in interior finish. The variety and artistic 
quality a f its grains, produced by various sawings, 
assure for it a wide use as a. substitute for oak and 
even for mahogany. The lumbermen of the Coast, 
busy turning out planks, flooring, siding, ship stuff, 
and all the plainer sort of things, seem never to have 
made any commercial campaign for the introduction 
of this extraordinary wood as a finishing material, 
but it is se used here to a large extent, as well as in 
other countries. The day, I should say, is not far 
off when in the homes of the East, no matter how 
elaborate they may be, it will take its place in ad- 
vance of other woods now more largely patronized and 
costing more money. . And when this shall have been 
done the coast will find opportunity to introduce the 
marvellous variety of cedar, yew, myrtle, spruce, oak, 
and other woods which are scattered liberally through 
these interminable forests. 

Money makes the mare go, and trade statistics are 
the record of her travel. Money certainly makes lumber 
go, and nothing else could do it. Last year Oregon cut 
a billion feet, and Washington nearly four times as 




















When a giant of the forest falls 


much; California a billion and a half, Idaho 700,000,- 
000, and Montana 500,000,000, and production is 
barely in its infancy. With the reforesting and other 
safeguards that are bound to come, this coast should 
be for a hundred years at least the greatest conserva- 
tory in the world of wood, which, whatever anybody 
may say, the world will be a long time learning to do 
without. 
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Poetry has a great deal to answer for. 
Sleuthing is one of the charges which 
can be laid directly at its door. The land- 
scape-at-large would be justified in calling 
poetry to account. Sleuths would be its 
chief reason. There are no lengths to 
which genuine sentimental sleuths will not 
go. Their weapon is a stanza, sometimes 
a mere couplet, and, armed with it, they 
start off, pitiless in their intentions. 
They weigh—verbally, that is—one pav- 
ing-stone against another, and say, end- 
lessly, “Is this the spot where Cesar fell, 
or is this, just six inches farther on, the 
sacred place?’ The stone, were it allowed 
to speak, would no doubt cry out im- 
patiently, “ Ye gods!“how can I remember 
after all the things that have happened 
to me?’ In some castles the accurate 
needs of the sleuths have been prepared 
for and a star in the pavement marks the 
place where Rizzio died. But does this 
satisfy a really hardened sleuth, the kind 
that says, “If these walls could speak 
what tales they would tell?” Not at all. 
Sleuths of this kind gaze at the star and 
say, “ But what part of him fell here, his 
head or his heels?” There is no use in 
trying to satisfy a sleuth. They must go 
their mad, quoting way, and the best one 
can do is to avoid rousing them. They 
may be gentleness itself where most things 
are concerned—in fact, they generally are 
-—but when it comes to finding the exact 
tree that shadowed the precise wattled 
hut spoken of in their “favorite poem,” 
there is no telling what they may do. 
With Gargantuan cruelty they attempt to 
crowd a good-sized straggling town into a 
matter of ten lines, and exhibit signs of 
disgust when it refuses to fit. They hold 
the church steeple with one eye, are per- 
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fectly amazed to see that the poet had to 
turn completely around, even craning his 
neck a little to see the school-house, 
which he speaks of in the same breath, 
giving one the impression that a long 
gaze did for both, and when half the place 
has been ruthlessly cut off with their 
parasol they sit, sigh, and say, “ This is 
where he must have sat when he said—” 
cnly to jump up a moment later demand- 
ing the stone well which in their enthusi- 
asm they had carelessly forgotten. The 
well is pointed out to them, a house has 
been stupidly built over it, and again 
they settle down to a comfortable com- 
muning. An‘ so they go, always insisting 
that the inspiring material object shall 
correspond exactly with the description it 
inspired. Insisting, harping on the actual 
until one wonders whether it is apprecia- 
tion that moves them or a cataloguer’s 
love of tagging. They dote on looking at 
the spot where the iron gate stood, though 
it exists no more. They root out from its 
proper obscurity a stream grown muddy, 
and shame it and upbraid it for its lost 
sparkle. They stir up decently laid dust 
and fill the air with details. The race is 
the thing, yet we sleuths—one might as 
well take one’s share—demand to see the 
starting pistol unless a runner’s descend- 
ant can be caught and inspected. Sleuths 
are so close over their emotions. If they 
dilate on the pen that penned a master- 
piece and then discover it to be a pen 
used only by a member of the author’s 
family, they become quite furious, their 
manner indicating that they think an 
emotion has been got out of them dis- 
honestly. As though it mattered in the 
least. A good big swell of the heart ought 
to be enjoyed for its own sake, and it 








France’s Recognition of San 
F rancisco’s Enterprise 

















Ambassador Jusserand presenting the medal to Mayor Edward R. Taylor 


THE good-will of the French Republic 
toward the United States was shown 
recently in the presentation to the city 
of San Francisco by the people of France 
of a gold medal as a token of admiration 
for the great enterprise displayed in re- 
building that city after the devastating 
earthquake and fire of 1906. Jean Adrien 
Jusserand, the French ambassador to this 
country, made the presentation address on 





behalf of the French people, the ceremony 
occurring in the newly finished Orpheum 
Theatre, which has been erected upon the 
site of the old playhouse that was de- 
stroyed in the fire. Edward R. Taylor, 
Mayor of San Francisco, received the 
medal from M. Jusserand amid great ap- 
plause by the audience, and a mingling of 
the strains of the “ Marseillaise” and the 
“ Star-spangled Banner.” 


























The obverse of the medal 


The reverse of the medal 





ought to come easily, on general prin- 
ciples, and not wait to be called forth by 
a splinter from a great man’s chair. He 
had probably cursed it a score of times 
and intended up to the day of his death to 
have it. sent to the garret. Sleuths drive 
their feelings before them like a pack of 
hounds, supplying the scent, whipping in 
straying interests, and raising a madness 
of bays when the poor little actuality is 
run to ground. Poets of kindly instinct 
must grieve at the avid searchers they 
have put upon the scent of countless 
lovely ephemeral things. It gives a hunt- 
ed air to latched gates and plants in the 
breast of half the world a warm desire to 
throw the other half off the track. 


A tram without a track seems such an 
admitted outlaw. They are the most ad- 
venturesome element in all Rome. If 
most trams have tracks, but a few have 
not, it is clear to all that the trackless 
trams have been banished, put out of the 
magie circle, and are in all likelihood 
not trams to be trusted. At night no 
doubt they steal up behind unobserving 
trams noisily rolling on their respectable 
tracks and try to follow in their foot- 
steps, trusting to escape detection in the 
morning, and so by the slyest of tricks 
re-establish themselves in track circles. 
No one, it is frankly admitted, has ever 
seen them make such an attempt, but 
their very cleverness at escaping detection 
augurs badly. They have a _ hangdog, 
ruflianly air, showing their banishment 
has, far from subduing them, roused 
their least presentable qualities. In spite 
of the fact that it is done, one marvels 
that a trackless tram is so_ trusted, 
people quite freely clambering abroad. 
What is there to assure the nervous pas- 
senger that the tram will stick to its 
route? There is nothing to hold _ it, 
neither above nor below. The word of such 
a vehicle is not to be taken seriously, and 
yet people put themselves in its power 
when any minute it may turn down a side 
street to see some disreputable friend, and 
no one knows what deplorable complica- 
tions may follow. The fact that they 
generally behave themselves is directly 
attributable to Roman inertia. It is awful 
to think what would happen if a brisk 
northern breeze ever encountered a track 
less tram. 


Is there, it is asked from the most altru- 
istic motives, any asylum in America for 
returned travellers? Travellers who re- 
turn fingering a thrupenny bit, but other- 
wise unencumbered. So many uses are 
made from time to time of the constantly 
incoming endowments that it would be 
next to miraculous if one never came 
under the shelter of a bequeathed sum. 
If one is neither an orphan, a character 
in need of reform, an immigrant, nor a 
Christian, one is, and feels it to be suffi- 
cient, a returned traveller. It would seem 
that the mere announcement would be 
enough to attract help from all quarters. 
Admittance to a cheery, quiet, well-run 
home where rest and recovery from the 
strain of a vacation are possible, a few 
old clothes, loose change, sympathy freely 
given, and some nice competent soul to 
look up a new apartment and assure you 
that the Sixth- Avenue Elevated has no 
intention of dropping to the street just 
because you happen to be crossing under 
it. These things are all prime necessities 
to a person fresh from Europe. They 
would be content with a temporary resi- 
dence in the poor-house, but if this is not 
open to them on the grounds they can 
furnish, then it is high time that some 
special provision be made. If possible, 
it ought to be ready by October, that 
being the most popular month for return- 
ing, and if it proves necessary that appli- 
eants enter their names now, just let it 
be announced from any high tower on the 
Continent, and a flood of deserving names 
will be cabled at once. Now that the mat 
ter is under discussion, it might be well 
to mention the desirability of a scholar- 
ship (these are generally connected with 
schools, but why not with homes as well?) 
to be won by that person proving most 
reticent about the trip and to be used in 
the paying of duties, with carfare from 
the dock on. It is very patriotic of 
people to pay their passage home. They 
should be rewarded in some way on ar- 
rival, 


Duluth’s Aerial Ferry 


MINNESOTA Pornt is a narrow strip of 
land stretching across the entrance to the 
harbor of the city of Duluth. For many 
years the Point was a great obstruction 
to the shipping, necessitating a round- 
about course and considerable delay in 
docking the boats, and finally the munici- 
pality eut a canal through this neck 
where it joined the mainland. But there 
were numerous residents on Minnesota 
Point who were now made islanders, and 
to obviate their difficulty the city main- 
tained a score of rowboats to carry these 
people to and from the city. A steam 
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ferry service was next employed, when 
the number of passengers had increased, 
but this proved to be too slow and too 
expensive to operate, so a novel scheme 
was suggested—an aerial ferry. 

Duluth’s aerial ferry was an immediate 
success, and since its completion has run 
without a hitch. It consists of a slender 
bridge 186 feet high, far above the tallest 
masts of any ship that may be passing 
through the canal, and from this bridge 
is suspended a car. The floor of the car 
is barely six feet above the ground and a 
little higher than that above the water 
level, and the whole is attached to metal 
rods which hang from wheels that run 
on a track upon the bridge overhead. 
This ferry is operated by electricity, and 
the trip across the canal is made in a 
little more than one minute. The car is 
fifty feet long by thirty-four feet wide, 
and can accommodate about two hundred 
passengers. Twelve trips are made every 
hour between five in the morning and mid- 
night, and two trips each hour thereafter. 





Romance 


THE passers pity his worn face, 
His weak and trembling hand, 
His broken voice, so faint and low, 
That none may understand. 


Yet, unto him, all things are fair, 
Each bare street blossoming 
Since, deep within his wistful heart 
The wells of genius spring. 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





PURITY ESSENTIAL 
In no other form of food is purity so absolutely esser 
tial as in milk product Ri 3 also necessa 
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or for general household purposes it has 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT 
“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA. 25 cent 
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Use BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 


FRICE for the teeth Delicious 25 cents per Jar. .*, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WON’T MIX 


Bad Food and Good Health Won’t Mix. 


The human stomach stands much abuse, 
but it won’t return good health if you give 
it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, for 
proper food and a good mind is the sure 
road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed 
about my health, for I began, to suffer 
after each meal, no matter how little I 
ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“T lost my appetite, and the very thought 
of food grew distasteful, with the result 
that I was not nourished, and got weak 
and thin. 

“My home cares were very heavy, for, 
besides a large family of my own, I hav 
also to look out for an aged mother. There 
was no one to shoulder my household 
burdens, and come what might I must bear 
them; and this thought nearly drove me 
frantic when I realized that my health was 
breaking down. 

“T read an article in the paper about 
some one with trouble just like mine be- 
ing cured on Grape-Nuts food, and, acting 
on this suggestion, I gave Grape-Nuts a 
trial. The first dish of this delicious food 
proved that I had struck the right thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stomach 
and brain disappeared as if by magic, 
and in an incredibly short space of time 
I was again myself. Since then I have 
gained 12 pounds in weight through a 
summer of hard work, and realize I am 
a very different woman, all due to the 
splendid food, Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” ‘Trial will prove. 
Read the famous little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
, wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Tired? 
Thirsty ? 
Is Cooling --- Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 
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damp towels. He nevei 
thought unless he first 
wrapped his head in wet 
towels in order to guard 
against congestion of the 
brain. As a result of his 
meditation, he set out in 
cognito that very night 
to visit the Gardener 
He went quite unattend 
ed, but he had no fear 
because he wore his 
armor. The King’s armor 
was very peculiar It 
consisted of a cage of 
strong wire shaped like a 
barrel, covered with 
several thicknesses’ of 
wool. His head was en 
cased in an egg-shaped 
helmet of wire, and he 
wore. steel moccasins. 
When he neared’ the 
Royal Gardens he heard 
a superb tenor voice 
singing a serenade, and 
when the garden gate 
was opened he beheld the 
Court Gardener seated 
upon the top of the 
steel wall, singing like a 
nightingale. 

The King stood and 
stared up at the Gar- 
dener. “ Halloo!” said 
he. 

The Gardener looked 
down and perceived the 
King, but since he him- 
self came of royal blood 
he did not flinch, but 
finished the stanza before 
he slid down the wall and 
knelt before the King. 

“ Rise,” said the King, 


graciously. “Is the 
Princess on the other 
side?” 


“Yes, your Majesty,” 
replied the Gardener, ris- 
ing and looking at the 
King with his bold blue 
eyes. 

‘T hear she is in love 
with you.” 

“ Tf she is not,” replied 
the Court Gardener, “ she 
is certainly out of her 
head, to be standing 
there in the dew with a 
swarm of mosquitoes around; and there are hop-toads 
in the grass, too.” 

“See here,” said the King, and he beckoned the 
Gardener mysteriously to approach him closely. “ If,’ 
whispered the King, * you can only find means to rid 
this kingdom of the Tariff, you shall have the royal 
permission to wed the Princess.” 

“T beg leave to thank your Majesty,” replied the 
Gardener, “ but I do not want it.” 

“Why, do you not love the Princess 

“Do you think, if, I did not, I should be such a fool 
as to perch like a dicky-bird on the top of a high 
steel wall and sing a serenade at this time of night?” 
replied the Gardener.’ “ Of course I love her, but I 
cannot wed with one of so high degree.” 

“Could you rid the kingdom of the Tariff?” 

The Court Gardener laughed. “ That,” said he, “is 
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The King stood and 








stared up at the Gardener. “ Halloo,” ‘said he 


the easiest thing in the world, but I will not do it 
unless I am able to wed the Princess.” 

The King stood gazing at him. ‘It seems a hor- 
rible tangle, does it not?” said he. 

“Yes, your Majesty, it does,” said the Court Gar- 
dener. 

“T suppose,” said the King, “that there is nothing 
for it except to consult the Wise Woman.” 

“She will know how to unravel the tangle if any- 
body,” assented the Gardener. 

“ Well, I will go to her at once,” said the King, “ al- 
though the night is so warm that I am horribly un- 
comfortable in my armor. But first I wish to ask a 
question: Do you find it pleasant being a gardener.” 

“Not at all pleasant,” replied the Gardener, 
promptly. 

“ Why 7” 








“I particularly dislike chasing the neighbors’ 
chickens.” 

“I think I should enjoy it,” said the King, medita- 
tively. ‘“ They never turn upon you, do they?” 

“Oh no. they merelv enackle and run the wrone 
way.” 

When the Kiug reached the Wise Woman’s house 
he was glad to see a faint glow over the skylight 
which indicated that she was not in bed, but awake 
knitting the City Umbrella. The King was promptly 
admitted, and laid the case before the Wise Woman, 
who laughed and took another stitch “It is all so 
simple,” said she, “ that only a King would have come 
to consult me about it. You evidently do not like 
being a King.” 

“I simply loathe it,” said the King. “It is the 
most dangerous position in the world.” 

“That is doubtless true, and the Gardener does not 
like to be a gardener.” 

“No, he dislikes chasing the neighbors’ chickens so 
much.” 

“And the Princess is in love with him, and he 
with her, and he is not at all cautious, so matrimony 
has no terrors for him.” 

“ He is the most reckless young man I ever saw,’ 
said the King. 

* And he is able to destroy the Tariff?” 

“So he says, and after seeing how he can climb that 
steel wall, | have no doubt that he speaks the truth.” 

“And you think you would enjoy gardening.” 

“Oh, that I would!” exclaimed the King, fervently. 

“ Then,” said the Wise Woman, “ tell the Gardener 
that he can take your place as King and wed the 
Princess on the condition that he destroys the Tariff, 
and then you can be Gardener. Now, please, your 
Majesty, go home and go to bed, for I want to knit 
another round on the Umbrella.” 

The King obeyed. He was happier than he had ever 
been before. He went home at once, only stopping at 
the Garden to inform the Gardener of the Wise 
Woman’s opinion. The Gardener at once agreed to 
the condition. -‘* Your Majesty,” said he, “ look along 
the coast to-morrow morning, and to show that IL am 
honest I hereby agree to divide the spoils with your 
Majesty.” 

“The spoils?” said the King, vaguely. 

“Yes, your Majesty. You have never thought that 
the Tariff was a real created creature, have you?” 

“T have not known what he was,” admitted the 
King. 

“Very well, you will find out,” said the Gardener. 
* Look along the coast to-morrow morning, your Maj- 
esty. I shall enjoy being King, and if you do not mind 
chasing chickens, you will lead an ideal life as Gar- 
dener.” 

The King and the Gardener parted, each greatly 
pleased, and the next morning the King went out to 
look along the coast, upon which he found such a store 
of precious stones and gold and articles of value, that 
he knew that he would be as rich as a King, al- 
though he was not King, and to that he did not object. 

“The Tariff was a made Monster,” said the Gar- 
dener, “‘and he has been simply resolved into com- 
ponent parts by an invention of mine.” 

he King tossed his crown gleefully into the air, 
then handed it over to the Gardener. “ Here, take it,” 
said he, “and may you enjoy it more than I have 
done.” 

The Gardener put on the crown and immediately 
became a very handsome King, the image of his six- 
teenth grandfather. He married the Princess Prim- 
rosa, who had gloves and stockings all the days of her 
life, and they were all very happy. The kingdom was 
the richest in the whole world, the King the most uni- 
versally loved and admired, and as for the ex-King, he 
raised the most wonderful roses, and so enjoyed 
chasing chickens that he never grew old or stout. ~ 





A New Way of 


ay RECREATION ground in the form of a 
fs) vegetable and flower garden has recently 
been opened by Bellevue Hospital as a 
breathing-spot for those children in 
New York City who are affected with 
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NOM er: 4 : : “ 
CWS 4 tuberculosis. This garden is located in 
the hospital grounds at the foot of East Twenty-sixth 


Street, and covers an area fifty feet square. For the 
purpose of giving the children an individual interest 
in the care of the “farm” and thereby promoting a 
healthy rivalry in the agricultural operations, the 
ground has Keen divided into small plots, each of 
which is “ worked” by a different boy or girl. The 
work is under the supervision of a competent in- 
structor. 

About a year ago an old ferry-boat, no longer fit 
for service, was obtained by Bellevue Hospital, and 
moored in the East River alongside the hospital 
property. The boat was renovated and furnished to 
serve as a floating dormitory, with accommodations 
for about one hundred persons. Each night since the 
new equipment was installed these quarters have been 
occupied by men who are suffering from the first 
stages of tuberculosis, but yet are able to continue 
with their daily employment. These men are extreme- 
ly grateful for their home, which is thoroughly sanitary 
and well ventilated, and affords them a far greater 
chance of combating the disease than they would have 
while living in a tenement and breathing foul air. 

During the day this old boat is used as a shelter 
by men, women, and children whose lungs are affected 
and who come to the hospital grounds in order to take 
advantage of this fresh-air treatment. These children 
are the ones for whom the garden has been set apart. 
Since they are debarred from the public schools by 
reason of the fear of infection, Bellevue has estab- 
lished a schoo! and kindergarten on the boat in order 
that the education of these unfortunate children need 
not be entirely neglected. A substantial midday meal, 
provided by the hospital authorities, is served each 
day aboard the old ferry-boat, and as much milk and 
as many fresh eggs as may be called for are to be had 
at all times for the asking. 
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Consumptive child-patients at Bellevue cultivating their individual gardens 
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THE NORTHWEST’S MIGHTY INDUSTRY 


By John Kimberly Mumford 

















(WT is the axe that is out of date—the 
)}) axe and the horse. One by one their 
Ww missions on earth seem to be fin- 
ished. “The woodman’s sturdy 
Ay stroke” and the reverberant “ gee- 

poe haw-buck” of the teamster are 
LHF SA) rapidly passing away now—indeed, 
WASH have almost passed—from the great 
“— timber tracts of the Pacific North- 
west. Lumbering with an axe, as it was done in our 
grandsires’ day at the other side of the continent, is 
as obsolete, here among the great firs, as the stages of 
1850 would be in Broadway. 

Machinery, scientific appliances and methods, have 
made their way into the woods. A horse is a rare 
sight and the function of the axeman, pure and simple, 
is narrowing down to the lopping of limbs from felled 
timber, clearing away brush, building houses, and such 
other operations as are incidental to the main work. 
One remembers dismally the days when the dentist 
chap pounded in his little bunch of gold with main 
strength and a mallet, and even so there is small 
doubt that when electricity shall have made some 
further advance in the work of logging, the “ lopper ” 
will have an electrical circular saw of some sort, at 
the end of a portable lanyard, to strip the fallen trunk 
of its branches, and will do it in one-tenth of the 
time the axeman takes. ' 

Already mechanical appliance has. gone forward. In 
the Montana woods, where the trees are smaller, 
forests are still being logged on the old system and 
the horse cuts a figure in the hauling. After you cross 
the sky-scraping barrier of the Cascade Range and get 
down among the Titan timbers of the coast, in Oregon 
and Washington, there is no more of him. Montana 
forests, to the big timber man, are more or less an 
incident, anyway, stupendous as they are, or would 
seem, in the eyes of the East. But in the Coast States 
proper a new race of horses would be needed, and in 
large supply, to cope with the task that presents 
itself. It is the “iron horse” and the steel “ donkey ” 
that do the business, and their team work is perfection. 

The “donkey” is the heart and soul and centre of 
the big timber camp. When a towering fir that has 
frowned for 500 years above some roaring stream, 
far down the side of a precipitous canyon, has been 
felled and stripped and cross-sawed into logs, .twenty, 
forty, sixty feet long, as the case may be, the tackle is 
made fast to them one after the other, a signal passed 
along to the “donkey” man tightens the long cable, 
a mile of it, maybe, and with magical haste the mam- 
moth begins to travel up the slope. A stump or a 
boulder stops its progress. There is a whistle, a cry, 
a little work with the “peavey,” and the journey is 
continued. It is all mechanical from that time on. 
The hand of man, so essential in times gone by, has 
but little to do with the log till it comes out on 
carriers into the sawmill yard, in boards of divers 
sizes, to be piled for seasoning. . 

Some day some one should tell in adequate fashion 
how the great coast trees are “ downed.” The modern 
method of doing it presents the same contrast with 












the old as the new way of making Shiraz veneer of 
strange woods, and mother-of-pearl does with the 
laborious manual process in vogue when Hafiz sang 
There are olden stories of the prowess of the Maine 
lumberman, whose axe could all but talk. Now, it is 
the great cross-cut saw and the sentient wedge, like 
a rudder guiding the tall timber to the right or the 
left, that are the executioner’s tools. With their 
“stages” or footboards fixed into deep-cut notches 
half a dozen feet, maybe, above the ground to get 
clear of the spread of the stump—losing perhaps a 
thousand feet thereby—the timbermen ply their keen- 
toothed weapons, saw and axe, until ample undercut 
is made on the side chosen for the fall. Turning 
about then to the opposite side of the trunk, they 
begin the final operation a few inches higher. The 
wedge follows the saw, a little, insistent force, ap- 
plied in this way or in that, until at last perhaps the 
great boll stands only by a single splinter, balanced 
with incredible nicety, as if loath to go, and resisting 
fate to the last instant, until the final saw stroke, the 
last tap of the beetle, sends a final shiver through it, 
and the sinewy frame that has withstood the storms 
of centuries goes like a stricken giant roaring down 
to doom. There is more of sentiment, of emotion, 
and of tragedy in it than the practical man will care 
to admit. 

But it is an art, so fine an art, indeed, that your 
“ tree-fallers ” will pick a space six feet wide between 
two adjacent trees in which to lay a fir five feet in 
diameter, and yet no more than brush the branches of 
the other two. On a wager, it is said, they will point 
a stick, set it up in the ground, and guide their tree 
so deftly that in falling it will drive the picket deep 
into the earth. 

Modern logging, however, has small time to spare 
for fanciful demonstration. It is swift, mechanical; 
it marches ruthlessly, takes wealth away, and leaves 
ruin spread behind it. One after another in rapid 
succession the cable drags the timbers to the log road, 
a huge derrick-beam and tackle of large power hoist 
them like jackstraws into the air and load them on 
the cars, and long trains, carrying hundreds of 
thousands of feet of board measure, creep down the 
mountains, through gullies and over ridges with a 
grade of eight, ten, fourteen per cent., the compact 
little Shea locomotive cogging away and tugging its 
heart out on the slopes, to keep them from breaking 


away and plunging, with the steel-nerved humans that — 


ride them, down the precipitous distances into King- 
dom Come. 

It is a rude, wild, and perilous trade, but when the 
log once rolls from the car into deep water it is like 
the meek, unresistant ox conducted to the shambles. 
Bound into great, loose rafts, they are towed by 
hundreds to the sawmill, and there, floating with their 
mates of the forest, they await the inevitable end. 
Anywhere along the North Pacific coast from Victoria 
down to Coos Bay and beyond, you can find in the 
river reaches and arms of the sea huge sawmills, with 
innumerable great logs floating at their door attendant 
upon their turn to climb the incline to the saw. Away 
back inland, too, you will see them where the board 
lumber into which they are converted is packed into 
freight-cars for the journey East. In the one State of 
Washington there are a thousand sawmills and five 


hundred shingle-mills, fed by twelve hundred logging 
and bolt camps, which last cut all sorts of abandoned 


timber into the “bolte” from which the workd’s 
shingles are made The Official Review of Washington 
for 1907, published by the State, gives the total popu- 
lation at about 800,000, and of these, it is reeorded, 


more than a hundred thousand men were employed in 
the logging-camps and lumber-mills and factories alone. 
The shores of Puget Sound lie thick with lumber- 
making establishments of one kind and another, from 
uway above bustling, potential Bellingham down to 
Budd outlet, and through the interior they are scat- 
tered clear to the Montana line. In Oregon 25,000 
men are employed in the camps, saw and planing 
mills, and kindred establishments, and their total wage 
is in the neighborhood of $19,000,000 annually. 

So, after all, there is a good deal to be said for a 
resource and an industry which, be it in few hands or 
many, gives employment to 125,000 males, mostly 
adult, out of a total population of a million and a half 
and pays out in wages ninety millions of dollars every 
year in two States alone. 

Of old, when men staggered to the scaffold, in Rome 
when the Christian captive sustained by faith went 
out to meet the lions, in the Terror when France’s 
chivalry climbed to kiss the guillotine, a populace 
stood by to applaud them even while clamoring for 
their blood, but the fine coast log, three, four, five 
hundred years old, when it is hauled in from the 
water at the mill, goes to destruction with no eyes to 
watch it, save those of a stolid mill-worker or two, 
and no sound other than the groaning of ponderous 
machinery and the whir of the flying saw. 

Once a woman, standing on the deck of a huge saw- 
mill in Portland, watched one of these giant timbers 
travel up the long incline and then, moved by a tackle 
that dropped from the gloom overhead, roll its huge 
bulk down to the edge of the saw-carriage. There it 
paused for an instant, and then, with a quick lift of 
the resistless mechanism underneath, was tilted easily 
into place and rode up to the broad hand-saw that 
was flashing in the shadows beyond. These gap- 
toothed, endless things, rushing through the gloom 
at two miles a minute, are like hungry, steel-mouthed 
hyenas. With a snarl that is not to be forgotten 
they go tearing into bark and fiber, slashing deeper 
and deeper as the heavy carriage moves forward. 

The woman cried out, and burst into tears. 

“What’s the matter, madam?” said the mill man. 
“ Are you afraid? There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

“No! No!” she answered. “I am not afraid. It’s 
just the pity of it that hurts me. It’s the moan of the 
log. I'll hear it as long as I live,” and she wept on 
until they led her away. 

“Oh!” said the sawmill man, “I thought you’d got 
something in your eye.” And to this day “ the moan of 
the log” is a joke in those practical precincts. But 
none the less there is a measure of solemnity in the 
thing and a brutal fascination in watching these silent 
monsters, with their centuries of years ringed in them, 
move inexorably upon so swift and so pitiless a fate. 
1 have heard pretty strong men, to whom this story 
was told, say that they didn’t blame the lady. 

And yet, it is only “lumber,” and the greater the 
log the smaller seem the bits and strips into which 
they slice it. I saw a timber sixty feet in length and 

















An inland sawmill with its flume to carry the logs ‘to a shipping-point 
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six in diameter made into matched flooring in some- 
thing like half an hour. Throughout the whole process 
one is impressed with the almost intelligent accuracy 
of this heavy machinery. Only here and there, as the 
planks are borne by the carriers from one saw or 
planer to another—and it is determined by the pressure 
of a lever in which direction they shall move—does a 
workman touch them, and then it is only a touch, by 
way of guidance. It is many long years now since the 
rustic sawmillers of Broome County used to man-handle 
the simple hemlock sticks in the old Kenyon sawmills 
on Trout Creek, where it runs into the upper Delaware, 
and then float the lumber down in primitive rafts to 
build. houses in Trenton and Philadelphia. Time works 
wondrous changes, not the least of which is in the 
manner of logs that go to make the world’s lumber 
now and the manner in which it is made. 

But of all the ingenious mechanisms that help to 
quicken the process of dissecting a Pacific coast log, 
there is none so half-human, so gorillalike in its sud- 
denness, its more than brute strength, its fierce cer- 
tainty of purpose, and its savage decision, as_ the 
“nigger.” IT suppose they call it the “ nigger” be- 
cause it lurks in the woodpile, unseen, unsuspected 
by a stranger, until the moment when from one side 
of the log the bark and slab have been shorn, when the 
saw has scored its merciless way down to the “* clear ” 
—the sound, straight body of the timber. 

There comes a trembling of the “ woodpile,” a grunt 
of unseen beams and rocker-bars far below, and up 
into the air, seven, eight feet, sweeps an awful bent arm 
of solid steel. In its hand is a spike a foot in length 
and perhaps three inches in diameter at the base, and 
sharpened down to a point. For an instant this grisly 
thing poises high above the prone log, then like the 
leap of the bullet to its mark, quicker, more deadly, 
even, it strikes—a human, sickening blow. The spike 
crashes down, is buried deep in the wood, the Cyclops 
body underneath draws in its arm with irresistible 
force, and the log is frisked like a feather over upon its 
flattened side. ‘Then as swiftly the instrument recedes, 
vanishes, and again the carriage marches mechanically 
toward the saw. This apparition, with its appalling 

















The fast of a veteran of two and a half centuries 


strength, is fairly shocking. When it has gone you 
think somehow of the Hunehback of N6étre Dame and 
L’'Homme Qui Rit, of Jeffries and other giants, and 
how puny and geijatinous they all were. Hugo died 
too soon. He should have seen the * nigger.” 

And again, it is only a sawmill. All its later proc- 
esses are commonplace. but no man, even the coast 
native who knows you have been to visit it, fails to 
ask in subdued and expectant accents, ‘** What did you 
think of—* and you always know he is going to say 
the “ nigger.” 

{In every port, great or small, along every railroad 
siding of the Hill and Harriman roads and the Cana- 
dian Pacifie in the State of Washington, on both sides 
of the Columbia away down to where the surf breaks 
bevond Tillamook, are yarded mountains and miles of 
lumber, such an endless mass of it that one wonders 
where it is all going. Yet the smoke rises forever from 
the tall stacks by day, and on the night sky the glare 
of them tells that more and ever more lumber is being 
produced. Continually the log rafts move to and fro 
in the coast waters, and ships wait for their cargoes 
to foreign ports. The countless sawmills burn their 
own seraps for fuel, but that is only a trivial part of 
the “refuse.” In the cities some part of it—the slabs 
and bark and faulty stuff—is sold for fuel, and here 
where coal is bad and dear well-nigh every furnace is 
equipped to burn wood, either in stove or cord length. 
In the big sawmills there is a mechanism called the 
“hog” to which all sorts of scraps are fed, to be 
ground into chips, and these in turn are run into the 
mill furnaces through a pipe, from what is known as 
a “* Yankee fireman,” probably because it is an in- 
genious contrivance for doing away with work. 

But there is some waste that seems ruinous, and 
when business is most rushing the extravagance is 
greater. 
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Three years ago this farm, near Bellingham, Washington, was covered with stumps, branches, and fallen timber 


“The mills are very wastefully run in this coun- 
try,” said a sawmill manager in Portland. ‘ We are 
throwing away stuff better than a great deal that we 
use, stuff that would some day be most valuable. For 
instance, in good times when there is a lot of build- 
ing and a big demand for beams of large size, for rail- 
road construction and other heavy undertakings, we 
cut off the ‘clear ’—that is, the good wood from the 
outside of the log after the slab is removed—we get 
out the beam we need, and the outer planks of lumber, 
the best material in the log, often go into the refuse- 
burner rather than to fill up the yard with them. 
Just lately, and during the depression, there has been 
a good deal of honse-finishing in this part of the 
country, particularly in Portland, because lumber and 
labor were both cheap. This city alone has used 
240.900,000 feet of jumber in the last year, and that 
has given a large market for the stuff that we usually 
throw away. In the same way the men who get out 
ties for the railroads, in the woods, saw out tie pieces 
and discard most of the planks that would make per- 
fect 2x4’s. If there were a good market for small 
pieces of various sizes a large percentage of the lumber 
so freely discarded in ordinary times would be saved.” 

Everywhere, as I said away back in the beginning, 
there is this evidence of waste. Hemlock for a long 
time was counted by the coast lumbermen a worthless 
sort of thing, chiefly, perhaps, on account of its odor. 
There is no comparison, of course, between the hemlock 
and fir for most human uses, but to-day a new de- 
velopment has taken place. The world’s demand for 
paper has raised the price of hemlock, in the face of a 
rapidly diminishing supply, so that it brings to the 
man who has it a greater price than almost any of the 
soft woods of the coast. There is suggestion in this 
of the poignant regret that will be the portion of these 
lumbermen, by and by, at the thought of what they 
have thrown away. 

In the course of the interminable war that goes on 
between the lumber manufacturers and the railroads 
over the rates of transportation, it is the fashion to 
maintain that were it not for the obdurate mainte- 
nance of excessive rates for carriage to the East, a 
great part of this sinful prodigality could be avoided, 
and much of the material that now goes into the refuse 
burners would find a market in the Middle States 
and beyond. at a diminished price. 

“The railroads,” said a representative of the coast 
lumber interests, “ figure that the timber is here and 
must come out. If the rates were put down to corre- 
spond with those upon tea or silk or almost any other 
commodity, we could use trees that are now discarded 
and increased production and competition would attend 
to the lowering of the price. All this refuse, which it 
is now impossible to ship, costs money in the handling, 
and that money must be added to the price of the 
marketed Jumber. It is absurd that lumber that sells 
at $7 a thousand here should pay $21 in freight charges 
to St. Paul. Mr. Earling, president of the Milwaukee 
Road, said, six months ago, that four train-loads of 
coast lumber a day would pay his operating expense, 
and he could afford to haul every car back empty. 
Testimony taken before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has shown that less than two per cent. of east- 
bound traffic from the Pacific coast is of commodities 
other than lumber, and if the iumber business were not 
immensely profitable to the railroad you may be sure 
a concern like the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
would not be making expensive efforts to get into it. 
Now they are talking about putting lumber on the 
free list. If that is done, a situation will be created 
that will be very serious to a good many people both 
now and in the future. Any such change in the tariff 
regulations will mean a vaster waste than we have 
ever seen, for timber-land people would have no refuge 
but to cut their tracts at once, and nothing but the 
best will go. The lumber business on this side of the 
line already carries its burden. It pays workmen 
double what they are paid in Canada, and sailors on 
American ships are paid from two to three times 
foreign wages. If you give us free lumber for wood 
pulp. we will give you free Chinamen, and you can 
fight it out with the labor-unions.” 

That, in petto, is the argument of the lumbermen, ex- 
tended, intensified, and adorned with a multitude of 
controversial details. For the present they have won 
2a modicum of victory over the railroads in the recent 
rate decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and, besides, business is beginning to pick up generally. 
It does not seem credible, however, that these men, 
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comparatively few, who hold in their hands the timber 
supply of the future, can have any serious intention of 
killing the goose that lays so golden an egg. That the 
demand and the price for Oregon firs are both destined 
to increase by simple reason of its merits there can be 
little question. Heretofore it has been looked on as a 
cheap wood for building, making boxes, derrick 
booms, ship timbers, and the like. In the dwellings, 
offices, club-houses, and hotels of the coast country 
demonstration is plentiful of its exceeding utility 
and beauty in interior finish. The variety and artistic 
quality of its grains, produced by various sawings, 
assure for it a wide use as a substitute for oak and 
even for mahogany. The lumbermen of the Coast, 
busy turning out planks. flooring, siding, ship stuff, 
and all the plainer sort of things, seem never to have 
made any commercial campaign for the introduction 
of this extraordinary wood as a finishing material, 
but it is sec used here to a large extent, as well as in 
other countries. The day, I should say, is not far 
off when in the homes of the East, no matter how 
elaborate they may be, it will take its place in ad- 
yanece of other woods now more largely patronized and 
costing more money. And when this shall have been 
done the coast will find opportunity to introduce the 
marvellous variety of cedar, yew, myrtle, spruce, oak, 
and other woods which are scattered liberally through 
these interminable forests. ; 


Money makes the mare go, and trade statistics are 


the record of her travel. Money certainly makes lumber 
go, and ‘nothing else could do it. Last year Oregon cut 
a billion feet, and Washington nearly tour times as 




















When a giant of the forest falls 


much; California a billion and a half, Idaho 700,000,- 
000, and Montana 500,000,000, and production is 
barely in its infancy. With the reforesting and other 
safeguards that are bound to come, this coast should 
be for a hundred years at least the greatest conserva- 
tory in the world of wood, which, whatever anybody 
may say, the world will be a long time learning to do 


without. 
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SENTIMENTAL 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
The Gentler View 


SLEUTHING 


By Florida Pier 


Poetry has a great deal to answer for. 
Sleuthing is one of the charges which 
can be laid directly at its door. The land- 
scape-at-large would be justified in calling 
poetry to account. Sleuths would be its 
chief reason. There are no lengths to 
which genuine sentimental sleuths will not 
go. Their weapon is a stanza, sometimes 
a mere couplet, and, armed with it, they 
start off, pitiless in their intentions. 
They weigh—verbally, that is—one pav- 
ing-stone against another, and say, end- 
lessly, “Is this the spot where Cesar fell, 
or is this, just six inches farther on, the 
sacred place?”’ The stone, were it allowed 
to speak, would no doubt cry out im- 
patiently, “ Ye gods! how can I remember 
after all the things that have happened 
to me?” In some castles the accurate 
needs of the sleuths have been prepared 
for and a star in the pavement marks the 
place where Rizzio died. But does this 
satisfy a really hardened sleuth, the kind 
that says, “If these walls could speak 
what tales they would tell?” Not at all. 
Sleuths of this kind gaze at the star and 
say, “ But what part of him fell here, his 
head or his heels?” There is no use in 
trying to satisfy a sleuth. They must go 
their mad, quoting way, and the best one 
can do is to avoid roysing them. They 
may be gentleness itself where most things 
are concerned—in fact, they generally are 
-—but when it comes to finding the exact 
tree that shadowed the precise wattled 
hut spoken of in their “favorite poem,” 
there is no telling what they may do. 
With Gargantuan cruelty they attempt to 
crowd a good-sized straggling town into a 
matter of ten lines, and exhibit signs of 
disgust when it refuses to fit. They hold 
the church steeple with one eye, are per- 
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fectly amazed to see that the poet had to 
turn completely around, even craning his 
little to see the school-house, 
which he speaks of in the same breath, 
giving one the impression that a long 
gaze did for both, and when half the place 
has been ruthlessly cut off with their 
parasol they sit, sigh, and say, “ This is 
where he must have sat when he said—” 
cenly to jump up a moment later demand- 
ing the stone well which in their enthusi- 
asm they had carelessly forgotten. The 
well is pointed out to them, a house has 
been stupidly built over it, and again 
they settle down to a comfortable com- 
muning. And’so they go, always insisting 
that the inspiring material object shall 
correspond exactly with the description it 
inspired. Insisting, harping on the actual 
until one wonders whether it is apprecia- 
tion that moves them or a cataloguer’s 
love of tagging. They dote on looking at 
the spot where the iron gate stood, though 
it exists no more. They root out from its 
proper obscurity a stream grown muddy, 
and shame it and upbraid it for its lost 
sparkle. They stir up decently laid dust 
and fill the air with details. The race is 
the thing, yet we sleuths—one might as 
well take one’s share—demand to see the 
starting pistol unless a runner’s descend- 
ant can be caught and inspected. Sleuths 
are so close over their emotions, If they 
dilate on the pen that penned a master- 
piece and then discover it to be a pen 
used only by a member of the author’s 
family, they become quite furious, their 
manner indicating that they think an 
emotion has been got out of them dis- 
honestly. As though it mattered in the 
least. A good big swell of the heart ought 
to be enjoyed for its own sake, and it 








France’s Recognition :of San 
Francisco’s Enterprise 

















Ambassador Jusserand presenting the medal to Mayor Edward R. Taylor 


THE good-will of the French Republic 
toward the United States was shown 
recently in the presentation to the city 
of San Francisco by the people of France 
of a gold medal as a token of admiration 
for the great enterprise displayed in re- 
building “that city after the devastating 
earthquake and fire of 1906. Jean Adrien 
Jusserand, the French ambassador to this 
country, made the presentation address on 





behalf of the French people, the ceremony 
occurring in the newly finished Orpheum 
Theatre, which has been erected upon the 
site of the old playhouse that was de- 
stroyed in the fire. Edward R. Taylor, 
Mayor of San Francisco, received the 
medal from M. Jusserand amid great ap- 
plause by the audience, and a mingling of 
the strains of the “ Marseillaise”’ and the 
“ Star-spangled Banner.” 
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The obverse of the medal 


The reverse of the medal 





ought to come easily, on general prin- 
ciples, and not wait to be called forth by 
a splinter from a great man’s chair. He 
had probably cursed it a score of times 
and intended up to the day of his death to 
have it sent to the garret. Sleuths drive 
their feelings before them like a pack of 
hounds, supplying the scent, whipping in 
straying interests, and raising a madness 
of bays when the poor little actuality is 
run to ground. Poets of kindly instinct 
must grieve at the avid searchers they 
have put upon the scent of countless 
lovely ephemeral things. It gives a hunt- 
ed air to latched gates and plants in the 
breast of half the world a warm desire to 
throw the other half off the track. 


A tram without a track seems such an 
admitted outlaw. They are the most ad- 
venturesome element in all Rome. If 
most trams have tracks, but a few have 
not, it is clear to all that the trackless 
trams have been banished, put out of the 
magic circle, and are in all likelihood 
not trams to be trusted. At night no 
doubt they steal up behind: unobserving 
trams noisily rolling on their respectable 
tracks and try to follow in their foot- 
steps, trusting to escape detection in the 
morning, and so by the slyest of tricks 
re-establish themselves in track circles. 
No one, it is frankly admitted, has ever 
seen them make such an attempt, but 
their very cleverness at escaping detection 


augurs badly. ‘They have a_hangdog, 
ruflianly air, showing their banishment 
has, far from subduing them, roused 


their least presentable qualities. In spite 
of the fact that it is done, one marvels 
that a trackless tram is so_ trusted, 
people quite freely clambering abroad. 
What is there to assure the nervous, pas- 


senger that the tram will stick to its 
route? There is nothing to hold it, 


neither above nor below. The word of such 
a vehicle is not to be taken seriously, and 
yet people put themselves in its power 
when any minute it may turn down a side 
street. to see some disreputable friend, and 
no one knows what deplorable complica- 
tions may follow. The fact that they 
generally behave themselves is directly 
attributable to Roman inertia. It is awful 
to think what would happen if a brisk 
northern breeze ever encountered a track- 
less tram. 


Is there, it is asked from the most altru- 
istic. motives, any asylum in America for 
returned travellers? Travellers who re- 
turn fingering a thrupenny bit, but other- 
wise unencumbered. So many uses are 
made from time to time of the constantly 
incoming endowments that it would be 
next to miraculous if one never came 
under the shelter of a bequeathed sum. 
If one is neither an orphan, a character 
in need of reform, an immigrant, nor a 
Christian, one is, and feels it to be suffi- 
cient, a returned traveller. It would seem 
that the mere announcement would be 
enough to attract help from all quarters. 
Admittance to a cheery, quiet, well-run 
home where rest and recovery from the 
strain of a,vacation are possible, a few 
old clothes, loose change, sympathy freely 
given, and some nice competent soul to 
look up a new apartment and assure you 
that the Sixth Avenue Elevated has no 
intention of dropping to the street just 
because you happen to be crossing under 
it. These things are all prime necessities 
to a person fresh from Europe. They 
would be content with a temporary resi- 
dence in the poor-house, but if this is not 
open to them on the grounds they can 
furnish, then it is high time that some 
special provision be made. If possible, 
it ought to be ready by October, that 
being the most popular month for return- 
ing, and if it proves necessary that appli- 
eants enter their names now, just let it 
be announced from any high tower on the 
Continent, and a flood of deserving names 
will be cabled at once. Now that the mat- 
ter is under discussion, it might be well 
to mention the desirability of a scholar- 
ship (these are generally connected with 
schools, but why not with homes as well?) 
to be won by that person proving most 
reticent about the trip and to be used in 
the paying of duties, with carfare from 
the dock on. It is very patriotic, of 
people to pay their passage home. They 
should be rewarded in some way on ar- 
rival, 





Duluth’s Aerial Ferry 


MINNESOTA PorNT is a narrow strip of 
land stretching across the entrance to the 
harbor of the city of Duluth. For many 
years the Point was a great obstruction 
to the shipping, necessitating a round- 
about course and considerable delay in 
docking the boats, and finally the munici- 
pality cut a canal through this neck 
where it joined the mainland. But there 
were numerous residents on Minnesota 
Point who were now made islanders, and 
to obviate their difficulty the city main- 
tained a score of rowboats to carry these 
people to and from the city. A steam- 
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ferry service was next employed, when 
the number of passengers had increased, 
but this proved to be too slow and too 
expensive to operate, so a novel scheme 
was suggested—an aerial ferry. 

Duluth’s aerial ferry was an immediate 
success, and since its completion has run 
without a hitch. It consists of a slender 
bridge 186 feet high, far above the tallest 
masts of any ship that may be passing 
through the canal, and from this bridge 
is suspended a car. The floor of the car 
is barely six feet above the ground and a 
little higher than that above the water 
level, and the whole is attached to metal 
rods which hang from wheels that run 
on a track upon the bridge overhead. 
This ferry is operated by electricity, and 
the trip across the canal is made in a 
little more than one minute. The car is 
fifty feet long by thirty-four feet wide, 
eand can accommodate about two hundred 
passengers, Twelve trips are made every 
hour between five in the morning and mid- 
night, and two trips each hour thereafter. 





Romance 


TUE passers pity his worn face, 
His weak and trembling hand, 
His broken voice, so faint and low, 
That none may understand. 


Yet, unto him, all things are fair, 
Each bare street blossoming— 
Since, deep within his wistful heart 

The wells of genius spring. 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


PURITY ESSENTIAL 
In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of little value as a food. 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of Borpen’s 
EacLe Branp ConpENSED MiLk. As a food for = 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. 





THE_BEST ALL-ROUND FAMIL Y Pe part is 
“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACE 25 cents a 
bottle. «%. 


Use BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI. 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
WON’T MIX 


Bad Food and Good Health Won't Mix. 








The human stomach stands much abuse, 
but it won’t return good health if you give 
it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, for 
proper food and a good mind is the sure 
road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed 
about my health, for I began to suffer 
after each meal, no matter how little I 
ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“T Jost my appetite, and the very thought 
of food grew distasteful, with the result 
that I was not nourished, and got weak 
and thin. 

““My home cares were very heavy, for, 
besides a large family of my own, I have 
also to look out for an aged mother. There 
was no one to shoulder my household 
burdens, and come what might I must bear 
them; and this thought nearly drove me 
frantic when I realized that my health was 
breaking down, 

“T read an article in the paper about 
some one with trouble just like mine be- 
ing cured on Grape-Nuts ae and, acting 
on this suggestion, I gave Grape-Nuts a 
trial. The first dish of this delicious food 
proved that I had struck the right thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stomach 
and brain disappeared as if by magic, 
and in an incredibly short space of time 
I was again myself. Since then I have 
gained 12 pounds in weight through a 
summer of hard work, and realize I am 
a very different woman, all due to the 
splendid food, Grape-Nuts. = 

“There’s a Reason.” Trial will prove. 
Read the famous little book, ‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 





Hott? 
Tired? 
Thirsty ? 
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Is Cooling --- Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 
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Sof 1907 shall come to be written, 
it will appear that it was only in 
the early months of the present 
Qévear that the sun really broke 
through the clouds. Nineteen hun- 
dred and eight was a year of re- 
covery in many directions, but to 

its end the financial atmosphere remained surcharged 

and sultry. The readjustment of the steel market in 

March of this year proved to be the clearing-shower. 
Since then the air has been very different—improve- 

ment in all lines has been continuous and steady. 

Marked progress has been made and the end of the 
half-vear finds most of us looking torward hopefully 
to what the second half of 1909 will bring forth. 
Strong tendencies have become operative during the 
past six months, and their influences on the financial 
markets from now on,will be watched with the great- 
est care. The trend of general business, for instance, 
will receive the wise investor’s careful attention, as 
will the progress of the crops and the course of the 
money market. These three considerations, indeed, 
may be called the fundamentals on which the situa- 
tion is pillared, 

With the turn of the year it is usually possible to 
get a pretty good line on the probable size of the 
growing crops. Droughts and other periods of un- 
favorable weather may of course intervene and over- 
throw all calculations, but, granted that weather con- 
ditions remain normal during the summer, present 
knowledge of acreage planted makes possible esti- 
mates which are not likely to differ widely from final 
results. 

Taking wheat first, it appears that present indica- 
tions are for a crop of 652,000,000 bushels, slightly 
less than last year, but close to the five-year average. 
Winter wheat had a poor start and will be well short 
of last year’s yield, but spring wheat is expected to 
make up the difference. The winter-wheat crop had 
been in the ground for months when the market in 
Chieago was “taken in hand,” but spring-wheat acre- 
age was largely increased when farmers saw the high 
prices they were apt to realize on their grain, and 
now the outlook is for a crop fully up to the average. 

From the government report recently made on cot- 
ton, experts figure out a crop of 13,000,000 bales, 
which compares with a five-year average of 12,600,- 
000. Of cotton, however, it must be said that ex- 
perts differ more widely on the probable size of the 
crop than on any other, and in some well-informed 
quarters the government’s report is regarded as alto- 
gether too sanguine. But even allowing that the 
estimate of 13,000,000 bales is as much as three per 
cent. too high, we shall have a crop, not as large aa 
last year’s, certainly, but fully up to the average 
for the past five years. 

As for corn, which after all is what counts most 
and has a greater money value than wheat and cotton 
put together, every one seems to agree that a record 
vield may be expected. The lateness with which the 
corn crop is planted has resulted this year in an 
increase in acreage of at least fifteen per cent. The 
full effect of existing high prices has, in the first 
place, had plenty of time to make itself felt, while 
the failure of part of the winter-wheat crop has re- 
sulted in the general replanting of the same land 
with corn. We used to consider a corn crop of two 
and a half billion bushels as large, a few years ago. 
We are likely to get nearer three and a half billion 
bushels this year. 

The outlook, then, is for average wheat and cotton 
crops. and a corn crop very much above the average. 
But there is another factor which must be taken into 
consideration. Prices at which the growing crops 
will actually be marketed may not be as high as at 
present. but are almost certain to rule well above 
the price at which the farmer has been able to sell 
his produce at any time in recent years. The money 
value of the three great crops this year is apt to be 
higher than it has ever been before. 

Concerning the economic influence of the domestic 
marketing of the crops at high prices there may be 
some difference of opinion, but sales of our wheat and 
corn and cotton to the foreigners at high prices are 
an unalloyed advantage to ourselves which nobody 
will dispute. And so highly unfavorable has become 
the trend of our foreign trade that it is of the great- 
est importance that something should be done to 
increase the value of our exports. Nor is there any 
danger that the high price of our staples will greatly 
check the volume of sales to Europe. Our cotton, 
for instance, Europe must simply buy at any price 
within reason; our corn Europe buys the more of 
when wheat is high tor the simple reason that corn 
is then used in place of wheat. As to wheat itself, 
present indications are for moderate crops abroad, 
forcing the foreigner to buy wheat here. Taking it 
all in all, there is apt to be a very fair foreign 
market for our exportable surplus of produce next 
autumn, and prices realized are likely to go a long 
way toward correcting the tendency of our favorable 
trade balance to shrink. 

Closely bound up with this question of the crops 
as an influence on the financial markets of the second 
half of 1909 is the progress which the trade revival 
shall continue to make. It is conceivable that. even 
though the harvests do not turn out as well as ex- 
pected, business may continue to improve, but it is 
little less than a certainty that, if the crops do 
turn out well and are sold at full prices, business of 
nearly every kind will receive a very great stimulus. 
he progress of the industrial revival, in other words, 
does not entirely depend upon a big money value for 
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AFTER THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


By Franklin Escher 


the harvest, but will be very greatly helped thereby. 
In studying this question of the tendency of the 
sturdy revival of trade in the past three months 
to carry over into the year’s second half, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that we are running into 
the very dullest time of the year, when business 
normally reaches its smallest volume. Furthermore, 
the business booked, for instance, by such representa- 
tive concerns as the subsidiaries of the.United States 
Steel Corporation, represents a pent-up demand for 
material which has been long held back by the tariff 
agitation or other causes and which, because of its 
very suddenness, has made itself felt all the more. 
When the railroads and other big consumers of steel 
made up their minds that it was time to buy, they 
bought on a big scale and the resulting rush of orders 
made May one of the biggest months ever seen in the 
steel industry. June has been a good month, too, but 
we sre running toward midsummer now, and the steel 
business can hardly be expected to keep up at the 
same pitch. ; 

But just as the extent of the recovery in different 
lines of industry has varied widely, so the pace of the 
recovery will vary too. Improvement progresses dif- 
ferently in different lines of industry and at different 
times. The steel business. to use a trite expression, 
has been the eynosure of all eyes. The copper indus- 
try, on the other hand, has been a conspicuous lag- 
gard. But in so broad a recuperative movement as 
appears to be under way, every line of trade will 
have its day. It is all steel now—indications are 
that it may be all copper soon. Lessened activity in 
one great industry will be supplanted by increased 
activity in another. That has always been the case 
in other periods of recovery from severe industrial 
disturbances and it is likely to be the case now. 

To industry in general the next great stimulus 
will be the assurance of the crops. Indicated yields 
are bountiful and prices are high, but there is always 
the danger of droughts and floods, and until the crops 
are reasonably safe, business in many lines will hold 
back. But let present weather conditions continue 
for a month more and a big proportion of the crop 
will be bevond danger and the rest reasonably assured. 

Concerning the influence of the new tariff in shap- 
ing the trend of business during the second half of 
1909, opinion .ppears to be more and more divided. 
After four long months of revision wrangling, the 
only definite idea which the country at large has been 
able to gain is that any decided revision downward is 
entirely outside of the Senate’s intentions. What 
will be done it is no more possible to say now than 
it was when the fight began. But as to the influ- 
ence on business of the enactment of the law, in what- 
ever shape it is passed, it can be said confidently 
that the effect will be much less than had been ex- 
pected... Business has already largely anticipated 
the passing of the bill, in the first place, and, in the 
second place, the changes likely to be made are not 
such as might be expected to have much effect on 
general business one way or the other. 

The third great consideration bearing on the mar- 
kets of the year’s second half is the course of money 
rates. We have grown so accustomed to cheap money 
during the seventeen-months’ period of extreme. ease 
that in the minds of many people the money market 
has ceased to be considered a factor at all. But that 
it may turn out to be a factor and of decided im- 
portance later in the year is the opinion of many of 
those who have carefully watched developments dur- 
ing the year’s first half. Along with the glut of 
money and the banks apparently trying to force funds 
on anybody who could have any possible pretence tor 
borrowing them, there has come about a condition, 
not at all alarming or unsound, but suggesting plainly 
that the fall season is to be marked with a dis- 
tinctly higher level for money. 

Briefly stated, this condition is that a great volume 
of money normally in use in the interior communities 
has been shipped to New York, to make it earn in- 
terest, at which point it has been partly tied up in 
the form of loans and partly shipped away to Europe 
in the form of gold. Not that there is anything new 
or startling about such a condition—our remarkable 
currency system brings it about almost every year— 
but the degree differs to which the condition develops. 
Some years the interior sends us comparatively little 
currency; we loan it out here on a moderate scale 
and don’t send much of it abroad. But this year 
exactly the opposite is the case. The interior has 
sent us an exceptional amount of currency, and we 
have managed to send about $55,000,000 of it across 
the ocean, besides running loans up to the highest 
figure at which they have ever stood. 

Demand for the return of this cash by the interior 
will inevitably mean extensive readjustment, in the 
course of which it will be interesting to’ see how high 
money rates will go. London is satisfied that we 
shall have a stringency in the autumn; leading bank- 
ing interests here are just as sure that we shall not, 
and are backing their opinion by lending out their 
money over the year at four per cent. Whether or 
not a money pinch develops out of it, one thing is 
certain—a very complete readjustment of the money 
position cannot be long delayed and inevitably means 
an end to the long period of low rates. We are in 
sight of a money market measurably higher than any- 
thing we have seen since January of last year. 

What are the conclusions, then, as to the trend 
after the turn of the vear? First, that the crops are 
the pivotal point in the situation, and that their suc- 
cess and sale at high prices means everything to the 
country, not only in the way of stimulating general 

business, but in the regaining of our lost favorable 
balance of trade. Next, there is the fact that during 
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the dull period following the first of July some im- 
portant lines of industry are apt to show retrogres- 
sion from present activity, but that this circumstance 
must by no means be taken to mean that the broad 
recovery has run its course—indecision and a certain 
amount of irregularity pending the determining of 
the crops and of the tariff must be looked for. Lastly 
there is this question of the money market, of the 
degree to which the readjustment of the monetary 
position will raise the level of rates, and of the extent 
to which securities, so long favored by cheap money, 
will be affected by a higher level of rates. These are 
the three main influences which will govern the trend 
during the year’s second half, and at present all three 
of them seem favorable enough—the outlook is for a 
fair harvest, business shows all signs of continuing 
its progress, and, while money rates are almost sure 
to rise, there is plenty of money in the country for 
all legitimate needs. Evidently, this is still the time 
for conservative optimism. 


There was no industry harder hit by the depres- 
sion than the copper industry and none in which the 
recovery has been slower. But with the recent Copper 
Producers’ statement showing that in May consump- 
tion finally overtook production, the turn seems ‘at 
last to have been reached—the industry seems at last 
to be on its feet. 

For the first time since the year began the report 
showed a reduction in the supply of copper on hand. 
Supplies held by producers are given at 169,848,000 
pounds, a reduction of about 13,000,000 pounds dur- 
ing May. Moreover, this result was obtained not by 
curtailment of production, but by an increase in con- 
sumption to the exceedingly large total of 131,706,000 
pounds. All of which is gratifying and highly indic- 
ative of the rate at which the recovery is progress- 
ing. The uses of copper are greatly diversified, and 
largely increased consumption speaks unmistakably 
of great activity in many important lines of trade. 

As to the copper industry itself, expert opinion is 
to the effect that under present conditions it will not 
be a matter of more than a few months before the 
whole surplus on hand is absorbed. Purchases, to a 
certain degree, may have been for speculative account 
rather than for actual consumption of the metal, but 
in any case the metal is taken off the producers’ 
hands and the way is cleared for further profitable 
mining operations. Moreover, consumption is appar- 
ently increasing faster than the actual copper can be 
produced. Which accounts, perhaps, for Amalga- 
mated Copper. a two-per-cent. mining stock, selling 
where it does. Copper has always been a dangerous 
speculation, but has made fortunes untold for those 
who have been able to read the situation aright. 


What has happened to New York City’s credit dur- 
ing the past few years has been strongly emphasized by 
the recent sale of four-per-cent. bonds, which brought 
an average of only 100.71 per cent. Few people, prob- 
ably, realize the extent to which the city’s credit has 
become impaired. In 1901, under money-market con- 
ditions not unlike the present, New York was able to 
borrow money on a 2.93 per cent. basis; for the money 
recently borrowed, the city had to pay 3.97 per cent. 
Floods of new issues—the debt has increased from 
300,000,000 in 1901 to 720,000,000 at present—are re-, 
sponsible more than anything else for the deteriora- 
tion of the city’s credit. Practically all the first-class 
cities in the country and a good many that are not 
first class can sell their bonds on a better basis than 
New York. 


For the man who wants to speculate and yet be 
classed as an investor, the various issues of con- 
vertible bonds offer a great attraction. In them- 
selves bonds of considerable merit, most. of the 
prominent convertibles are debentures pure and simple, 
and when selling with the stock away above par are 
liable to exactly the same fluctuation. At the pres- 
ent level, indeed, the fact that the security is a bond 
does not count in the least. Above, say, ninety-five, 
where debenture bonds of this kind begin to get 
down to a value basis, their price is*governed entirely 
hy the price of the stock, and the purchaser of the 
bonds is no Jess or more conservative than the man 
who buys the stock. 


Discussion over the effects of increasing gold pro- 
duction seems to be becoming more and more general, 
the current issue of Moody’s Magazine containing an 
article predicting dire things as a result of the in- 
crease in the supply of the precious metal. The sub- 
ject is academic, perhaps, but is certainly commend- 
ing itself more and more to the attention of practical 
students of finance. 


Seattered shipments of gold continue to be made, 
a new development heing the export of $2,250,000 to 
Japan. This transaction, it appears, is of exactly 
the same nature as the recent shipments to the 
Argentine. except that in this case London directs us 
to send the gold to Japan instead of South America. 
London has to have a credit balance here, of course, 
in order simply to direct us to ship our gold all over 
the earth, and besides that exchange rates between 
New York and London have to be decidedly in favor 
of the British capital. We cannot prevent London 
from having a credit balance in our banks, but there 
.are a number of ways in which the exchange rate 
could be kept away from the point at which we lose 
all control of our gold supply. One of them would 
be the stopping of the preposterous creation of 
unwanted bank-notes, 
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"Possum and ’Taters 


Tue attention of the country has been 
centred upon the Georgia *possum since 
President Taft was feasted upon him in 
Atlanta. The capital of Georgia is am- 
bitious, and Augusta’s capture of Mr. Taft 
did not suit the Atlantans. They asked 
Mr. Taft to come to their city and take 
dinner with them. Mr. Taft said, “Cer- 
tainly I will if you will have ’possum and 
*taters on the ‘bill of fare.” And it was 
agreed. He came, saw, conquered the peo- 
ple, and was conquered by them. 

lt is the object of this article to tell 
of the influence of ’possum upon men, and 
why. Be it understood that many people 
know what an opossum is, and nearly 
every one living in the twentieth cen- 
tury has heard of potatoes. But these 
are different from “possum and ’taters.” 

For instance, the opossum is a mar- 
supial, and the family name is Didel- 
phyidie. Suppose you were to tell that 
to the Georgia cracker or to the Georgia 
The war would be fought over 
again. 

There is a Georgian living in the town 
of Newnan who knows more about this 
little quadruped than any other living 
man, .and he always says “ possum” 
without the apostrophe to show a miss- 
ing letter. He says possums and politics 
are closely allied, and the office - holder 
who partakes of this savory morsel has 
a guarantee of success in his admin- 
istration. All Georgia Governors who 
have amounted to anything have eaten 
*possum, and all Georgia Congressmen 
are required to love it before they can 
be elected. For years it was the custom 
to have an annual ‘possum supper in 
Newnan, a smart Georgia town, and wee 
to the candidate for office who did not 
accept the invitation to be there. 

There was one exception. Allen D. 
Candler had lost the sight of one of his 
eyes by a careless shot of one of Sher- 
man’s men in 1863. He aspired to be 
Governor, and was invited to Harry 
Fisher’s annual ’possum supper. He de- 
clined on the ground that “it was no 
place for a one-eyed man.” He was 
elected, but was the exception. 

On the occasion of one of these enter- 
tainments Bill Atkinson was Governor, 
having been nominated at a previous 
*possum supper. Among the guests was 
a prominent lawyer from Chicago. He 
had never eaten *possum before and it 
went to his head. So when Governor 
Atkinson, in his speech, boasted that if 
he had been- Governor at the time of the 
war Sherman would never have marched 
through the State the Chicago man en- 
dorsed it—said he believed it. 

Such is the effect of ‘possum on ama- 
leurs. 

*Possum makes good politicians. Mean 
men can’t love *possum. Mr. Taft was 
sure to love it. He is such a different 
man in appearance from Cassius, of 
whom it was said: “ He hath a lean and 
hungry look. Such men are dangerous.” 
It was difficult for Mr. Taft to get 
enough when he once had a taste of the 
rare morsel. 

Senator Bob Taylor, of Tennessee, tells 
an interesting story of an old negro, Un- 
cle Ephram, who had caught a big possum, 
fat and fine. Ephram had made all nec- 
essary preparations, and when the ’possum 
was in the oven baking to a turn and 
the “’taters” were fairly soaking in the 
richest of juices the old man said to him- 
self that it would be an hour or more 
before it was ready and he would rest his 
old bones in a little sleep, and then wake 
up and eat in peace. But, lo! there enters 
one Isaac, who, arriving at the proper 
stage of the cooking, took the ’*possum 
and ’taters and devoured it all. He put 
the bones and the remnants of “ ’taters” 
around the old man’s head. He even 
greased his lips with some of the rich 
juice.and then went away. Soon the old 
man woke up and saw the ruins. He 
said: “There be the bones and ‘tater 
peclings, here is the grease on my mouth. 
It looks like I et that ’possum, but | 
never did eat a ’possum in my life that 
set lighter on my constitution and had 
less influence with me than this ’possum.” 

The Georgia ’possum 1s a night animal. 
He sleeps all day and marauds all night. 
And that is why he is hunted at night, 
and only at night. Nobody ever caught 
a ’possum in the daytime. About nine 
or ten o’clock at night the hunting-party 
assembles. It is absolutely necessary to 
have ’possum dogs. They must “tree” 
the game, and when this is done the most 
experienced hunter, usually a _ colored 
man, “shines” the *possum’s eyes. He 
does that with a torch made of fat pine 
knots; he circles the tree, holding the 
light back of his head until. he sees the 
*possum’s- eyes shining from the upper 
branches. Then the ’possum’s doom is 
sealed. The tree must be cut down. No- 
body ever climbs a tree to get a ‘possum. 
Nobody ever shoots a ’possum. The tree 
falls, the dogs catch him, and the hunt 
is over unless it is desired to get an- 
other, 





In the old days no white boy was ever 
happier than when the old colored hunter 
would take him into the woods at night, 
and the master never hesitated to trust 
his boy to the faithful old negro. Often 
they would come in just before “sun- 
up” completely exhausted, but perfectly 
happy. How did they get the ‘possum 
home alive, as they frequently did? A 
small hickory sapling was split, and the 
*possum’s tail was put between, and this 
held him. He will bite, and the hunter 
never gets near his teeth. 

This raises the question what to 
drink with it. Here is a great variety 
of opinion. Harry Fisher says “ per- 
simmon beer” —a_ harmless concoction 
made of persimmons and small potatoes 
and water, but no one who knows Harry 
Fisher would say that they ever saw him 
take a drink of this mild and innocuous 
liquid. Real beer made at Milwaukee 
might do, but this is now barred in 
Georgia. A vile stuff called “near beer ” 
is sold to meet the prohibition law. 
*Possum would be insulted if an attempt 
was made to mix it with near beer. 

So a compromise was reached. Captain 
Dick Russ, another ’possum expert, said 
the best drink with ’possum is cham- 
pagne, and the banquet committee adopted 
this innocent beverage. Of course, up in 
the. mountains, where the moonshiner 
flourishes, the people would scoff at the 
mingling of French wine with the Georgia 
*possum. The extract of corn will suit 
them well enough. 

To Mr. Taft himself we are indebted 
for the suggestion that he wanted to try 
Georgia’s ’possum and “’taters.” But. 
having heard the suggestion, the question 
was settled, and the committee began to 
look around for one hundred fat *possums. 
A. lean ’possum is sent back to’the woods. 
Only fat ’possums are good. To show 
the resourcefulness of the great State of 
Georgia, when it was known that the 
people preparing the dinner for Mr. Taft 
wanted one hundred ’possums, one county, 
Worth, offered to furnish the requisite 
number; and every night the ‘possum 
dogs barked and the horn blew, and the 
woods were alive with the hunters; and 
even ex-President Roosevelt, hunting big 
game in Africa, would not have so much 
fun. The ’possums came all right. 

*Possum- hunting is not dangerous; 
guns and pistols are not used and are 
not allowed. The axe and the pine torch 
only are necessary weapons. It was the 
innocent sport of the days on the old 
plantation, when the negro loved his 
possum dog, when the young boss not 
out of his teens loved the negro, and 
many is the time he fought for him with 
tooth and nail. Those days are gone, to 
be enjoyed no more, but still *possum- 
hunting has not gotten to be a commercial 
pursuit. It has the same weird attrac- 
tions of torchlight beating among the 
bushes, wading through swamps at night, 
the baying of the hounds, the musical 
halloos of the old colored hunters, and 
other features that have not suffered 
change in decades. There can be no im- 
provement in *possum-hunting. The in- 
genuity of man cannot make any change 
for the better in the old-fashioned plans. 

It is not claimed that ’possum is a 
food for aristocrats. It is provender 
that brings men of brain and soul to- 
gether, causes them to feel brotherly, 
neighborly, broadens the view, and fosters 
patriotism. Just why it does this is 
something no man can find out, but it 
is so. 
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Be CooL at your meals 


Keep your appetite in spite of the hot weather 


With a Robbins & Myers electric Fan 
you can be perfectly comfortable eating. 
You can enjoy your meal these hot days 
as much as in the winter. 

Get this fan. Dress by it and you will 
go down to your work in the morning 
feeling fine. Put one in your office and 
do more work, better work; because you 
are cool and comfortable. 


Uses half the current 


consumed by just one ordinary light bulb. 
Kasily carried to any part of the house 
and attached to any light socket. It will 
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or abroad is through the use of 
our Letters of Credit. 

They are current in all parts 
of the world, and in addition 
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and cables. 


Full particulars upon appli- 
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Manufacturing 


the Air 


At the international congress of chem- 
ists held recently in London, one of the 
most interesting and important of the ad- 
dresses was delivered by.Professor Bernth- 
sen, who explained and demonstrated the 
new process of manufacturing saltpetre 
by extracting the nitrogen, necessary for 
the compound, from the air. This was the 
discovery of Prof. Otto Schénherr, and its 
great importance lies in the fact that 
Chile saltpetre (sodium nitrate) is one of 
the principal fertilizers used to-day by the 
agriculturalists, and the natural supply, 
at the present rate of consumption, will 
be exhausted within from twenty-one to 
forty-two years. It has been demonstrated 
that the yield of a field of oats will de- 
crease eighty-nine per cent. when no ni- 
trogen is supplied. By the yearly rota- 
tion of crops farm land may retain a con- 
siderable amount of its nitrogen, but even 
then its productiveness is vastly increased 
by fertilizing with nitrates. 

In 1899 Sir William Crookes declared 
that “one of the greatest discoveries 
awaiting the ingenuity of chemists ” was a 


Saltpetre from 


method of extracting nitrogen from the 
air. Although four-fifths of the air is 
composed of nitrogen, to extract this in 
a commercial form it is necessary that it 
be combined in compounds called nitric 
or nitrous oxides. 

Professor Schénherr’s apparatus con- 
sists of a long, narrow glass tube con- 
taining a copper spiral, and smaller tubes 
at the side containing cold, running water 
to cool the connection at the upper end 
of the spiral. An iron tube with a stop- 
cock leads from the top of the glass tube 
as an outlet for the nitrogen oxides. When 
a current of electricity is sent through 
the copper spiral and compressed air is 
pumped into the main tube an are flame 
moves up the spiral and the intense heat 
causes the oxygen and nitrogen to com- 
bine. This compound is cooled and car- 
ried off to be mixed with limestone, form- 
ing calcium nitrate, or air saltpetre. 
cium nitrite, which is richer in nitrogen 
and therefore a better fertilizer, may be 
made from a slight variation of this 





process. 
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The sons of the Prince of Wales watching guard-mount at St. James’ 


THE accompanying photograph shows 
the five sons of the Prince of Wales look- 
ing over the wall surrounding Marl- 
borough House, in London, and watching 
the changing of the guard at St. James’ 
Palace. From left to right, the princes 


are Edward, John, Henry, George, and 
Albert. In the street outside the wall 
is a crowd of interested spectators, the 
majority of whom are “trippers” who 
have come to the city to witness the play- 
ing of a football-cup final. 





The Dance of the False Faces 


Tue Iroquois Indians on their reserva- 
tions in New York, State maintain many 
of their primitive customs, although they 
have adopted in general the mode of life 
of their white neighbors. In their famous 
Long House are held various ceremonies 
propitiatory of the different seasons in 
the year, and among the most interesting 
is the dance of the False Faces. Its 
legendary origin is fantastic. 

According to the present version, this 
earth was created by Ha-wen-i-yu before 
mortal man was made. While this creator 
was admiring his work, a monstrous head 
with glaring eyes and flowing hair drifted 
into view. 

“What are you doing on my earth?” 
cried the monster. 

“It is not yours, but mine,” retorted 
Ha-wen-i-yu. 4 

“You lie!” was the reply. “I have lived 
here since the beginning of the world!” 

“But I made the world!” cried Ha- 
wen-i-yu. 

“Prove it,” said the monster, and to 
demonstrate. his own power he beckoned 
to a mountain to approach. It moved up 
and took a position near by. 

Now Ha-wen-i-yu asked the monster to 
turn aside for a moment, and at the same 
instant commanded the mountain to ap- 
proach so swiftly that it struck the side 
of the monster’s face and twisted the 
features awry, giving it the expression of 
a modern false face. At this display of 
mysterious power the monster acknowl- 
edged Ha-wen-i-yu’s superiority and begged 
for his life and that of his people. This 
was finally granted upon the condition 
that the false-face people should live 
forever at the ends of the earth where 
they would be unseen of men. In return 
for this permission they would aid man- 
kind in curing the sick upon the proviso 
that the latter kept their memory sacred. 

The Iroquois have a False Face society 
in honor of those mysterious people at the 
ends of the earth, and every New-Year they 
hold a dance for them. Hideous wooden 





masks are worn by the dancers, who go 
through intricate evolutions to the beat- 
ing of a turtle-shell rattle. During this 
ceremony the sick receive the closest at- 
tention and are supposed to derive great 
benefit through the medium of the dance. 





Bears, Beware!- 


Tue Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
withdrawn that particular game law 
which was enacted two years ago to af- 
ford protection to the bears in that State. 
The open season on bruin extended only 
from October to March, and any one who 
trapped or killed a bear outside of those 
months was liable for a fine of fifty dol- 
lars or imprisonment. The reason for 
such protective legislation lay in the ob- 
vious fact that bears had long since 
ceased to be a serious obstacle in the path 
of the backwoods farmer and seldom in- 
terfered with his agricultural operations; 
also the wanton destruction of the mother 
bear in the early spring, when her cubs 
are entirely dependent upon her, makes 
their death as certain as though they. had 
been shot. But when the hunters are re- 
strained until the first of October both mo- 
ther and cubs are then in prime condition. 

As a result of the restriction on bear- 
killing those wilder regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, where bruin has escaped the en- 
croachment of civilization, became plenti- 
fully stocked with the beasts, and the open 
season of 1908-09 furnished fine sport for 
the hunter. A great number of young 
bears were seen, which gave evidence of 
the value of the game law, but now the 
rapid increase is to be materially checked. 
The backwoods settlers regarded the law 
with disfavor because they could not 
reconcile themselves to the fact that a 
hunter might encounter- a bear in the 
woods at any time in the year and not 
be permitted to shoot it. As a result, 
they appealed to their representatives in 
the Legislature and bears were restored 
to the free list. 
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A BOTTLED 
DELIGHT 


Because they’re mixed-to-measure, and their fine 
old liquors blended to exact proportions, CLUB 
COCKTAILS are always a better drink than any 


made-by-guesswork kind could ever be. 


CLUB 


COCKTAILS are doubly convenient—no fuss or 
trouble to prepare. Simply strain through cracked 
ice and you have the most delicious cocktail in 
the world, ready for instant use. 

Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey base), are 


the most popular. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


Get a bottle from your dealer. 
HARTFORD, NEW YORK, LONDON 
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Spend your vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Ideal for vacations—seashore, woods, 
country, fishing, boating, bathing. 
Send, for free beautifully illustrated book, 


A. LB. SMITH, G. P. A., Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 








Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 
By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AUTHOR OF ' AMERIGAN woops' 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind, 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








First aid to the 
Fine at meal 
—all times... 


MILWAUKEE 


The one 


host. 


time @\, You can tell 
« a Blatz 
Bottle a 


block 


notable 


achievement in brewing. 


sWirs 


veritable fulfillment of 


beer character, quality and. 


healthfulness. 


Ask for it at the Club 
Insist on “B 


Always the same 
Good Old Blatz. 


Cafe or Buffet. 
la tz.”" 





Correspondence Invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 





“A Genial Philosopher.” 











ABBOTT 





Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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Fires that Burn for Years 


In some regions of the earth the inhab- 
itants observe a custom of preserving sa- 
cred fires from year to year, never allow- 
ing them to become extinguished under 
penalty of some terrible calamity. At Sar- 
had, in Persia, a single flame has been 
kept alight during the last seventy years 
as a token of appreciation of a service 
rendered a Grand Vizier by a Parsee tra- 
der. While in Sarhad exchanging his 
wares, this merchant accidentally discov- 

.ered a plot against the Grand Vizier and, 
by announcing his discovery, saved the 
life of that mighty official. Although the 
Persians are strict Mohammedans and de- 
test the faith of the fire-worshippers, 
nevertheless, the grateful Shah ordered 
this Parsee fire to be maintained and not 
extinguished upon pain of death. 

Probably the oldest fire in the world is 
that which has been burning in a Buddhist 
temple near Bangkok, in Siam, for nearly 
two centuries. This is a religious prac- 
tice and the priests are the only attend- 





ants who guard the frecious flame. Every 
four years a new fire is lighted in the 
great brazier, but one of the old brands is 
always preserved to ignite its successor. 

Sicily furnishes numerous examples of 
fires that have been kept up for extraordi- 
nary lengths of time. This is generally a 
custom of the vendetta, symbolizing the 
“fire of vengeance” which the wronged 
individual will not extinguish until the 
death of his enemy has been recorded. At 
the trial of a murderer in Palermo it de- 
veloped that the fire in his kitchen had 
remained alight for five years. 

In the arctic regions, where the natives 
use practically nothing except oil for fuel 
and have great difficulty in obtaining 
wood and tinder to produce ignition by 
friction, it is economical to retain a flame 
as long as possible. The Laplanders fre- 
quently act upon this theory, and one 
traveller reported that in that country he 
had seen a tiny fire that had been carried 
in an old ship’s bucket for seven years. 




















A PECULIAR TYPE OF AEROPLANE 


THIS GIRAUDAN MACHINE HAS MADE SOME EXCELLENT FLIGHTS DURING RECENT 
TRIALS AT VILLEFRANCHE-SUR-SAONE, FRANCE 





The Origin of Popular Dances 


COMBINATIONS of some of the favorite 
dances are constantly being introduced by 
enterprising dancing-teachers and occasion- 
ally these hybrids remain popular for a 
few months, but then drift away and are 
forgotten. However, the present forms of 
dances which are firmly established among 
us are of comparatively recent origin, only 
two, the minuet and jig, being in vogue 
two hundred years ago. The former of 
these is never seen now except on cere- 
monious occasions. 

This country claims to have been the 
home of various jigs, clog dances, reels, 
and breakdowns which originated among 
the negroes on the plantations in the 
South. Although of a lively and amusing 
character, they can scarcely be termed ar- 
tistic, and it is necessary to turn to Eu- 
rope for the more elegant types. 

Germany has the honor or producing 
the waltz, the exact date being in doubt, 
but lying between the last of the sevéen- 
teenth and the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

It was first danced very slowly. But 
when its popularity spread to Vienna her 
musicians quickened the pace and gave it 
the form which rapidly was adopted 
throughout the civilized world. The city 
of Vienna deserves the chief credit for 
the promotion of this dance. because the 
finest waltzes ever written were by Vien- 
nese composers. 

The minuet came from France, as did 
the quadrille, while the popular English 
lancers is a variation of the latter French 
square dance. Scotland has her Highland 
fling, and the Italian tarantella is danced 
in England as the hornpipe and in Scot- 
land and Ireland:as the reel. Some no- 
table dances were originated in Poland, 
including the mazurka and the polonaise, 
which is a kind of processional and is seen 
frequently at European court functions. 





Some Ancient Bells 


THE ringing’ of bells is a popular cus- 
tom throughout Europe, and practically 
every hamlet in England has its peal of 
church bells. About the beginning of the 
sixteenth century sets of bells, generally 
eight in number, began to be hung in 
many of the prominent churches in Eng- 
land, but the first true peal was presented 
to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1456, 





by Pope Calixtus III. In Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales there are a number of 
ancient bells, many of the earlier ones 
being made quadrangular in shape. These 
are of iron plates hammered thin and 
riveted together. Probably the oldest of 
the four-sided bells is that of St. Patrick, 
in Belfast, which has gold, precious 
stones, and silver filigree work in its 
ornamentation. 

On the Continent are a number of bells 
that date back for centuries. At the 
Monastery of St. Gall, in Switzerland, a 
rectangular-mouthed bell exists, similar 
to those of the British Isles, which be- 
longed to the Irish missionary, St. Gallus. 
The first great bell of Moscow, which is 
famous throughout the world, was cast in 
1733. It has a circumference of, sixty 
feet, stands nearly twenty feet in height, 
has a shell two feet thick, and weighs 
approximately two hundred tons. For a 
number of years it has stood in‘a public 
square and is now used as a chapel. 

The largest bell actually in use is the 
second one of- Moscow, which weighs one 
hundred and twenty-eight tons. “ Big 
Ben,” weighing between thirteen and four- 
teen tons, but unfortunately cracked, is the 
greatest in England, and there are several 
others still intact that have a mass of 
more than ten tons. 





A Wireless Outfit for Airships 


THE latest invention for sending and 
receiving wireless messages is an outfit 
small enough to be carried on a dirigible 
airship, and successfully operated. Such 
an outfit has been perfected by the U. S. 
Signal Corps under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Lahm. 

Ever since the Marconi wireless method 
came into being, the U. S. Signal Corps has 
kept abreast with the science of sending 
and receiving messages through the air, 
and some time ago it perfected a wireless 
apparatus that weighed about two hundred 
pounds and could be mag ge on a pack- 
mule for field — his was a great 
jump from the old Morse method, in which 
it was necessary to string wires and restring 
them as the army progressed. With the 
advent of the airship, however, it became 
n y to devise some means of wireless 
telegraphy to be installed if such craft are 
to be used successfully in time of war. To 
this end Lieutenant Lahm has been work 
ing: with all his ingenuity for a long time, 
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and his efforts have now been rewarded 
with a successful solution of the problem. 
The apparatus had to be made extremely 
light, for the weight-carrying capacity of 
the dirigible is limited, and every ounce 
of weight counts when up in the air. Then, 
too, provision had to be made to guard 
against the airship catching fire from the 
sparks when the apparatus was in opera- 
tion; besides, ground wires and receiving 
poles had to be considered. All of these 
obstacles were overcome, and the com- 
pleted wireless apparatus for airships weighs 
only seventy pounds, including the bat- 
teries necessary to work it. The whole 
outfit is so compact that it occupies only 
a space as large as a small steamer trunk. 
‘o do away with the danger of the air- 
ship catching fire from sparks, provision 
was made for confining the sparks in a 
wooden box and a glass case, so that there 
is absolutely no danger in that direction. 
The network of wires which supports the 
car of the airship, it was discovered, could 
be quite successfully used as the “ground” 
wires; and, instead of the very tall .pole 
necessary on ground stations to catch the 
radiations, when messages are sent and 
received, the simple expedient was adopted 
of dropping a wire some three hundred 
feet long from the airship, so that instead 
of the waves being caught above a station 
they are caught below. While ‘such an 
apparatus seems like a mere toy, it has a 
working radius of ten miles. 





Half-fares for School Children 
on Trolley Cars 


THE city of Manchester, in England,, 
has adopted a system of half-fares for 
school children on the municipal trolley 
lines, and since the plan was put into 
operation in the fall of 1907 its success 
has been assured. 

All school children under sixteen years 
of age who desire to receive the benefit 
of the half-fare rates must first fill out 
an application blank supplied by the Io- 
cal railway company, have this signed by 
the principal of the particular school to 
which the pupil belongs, and then present 
the certificate for registration at the rail- 
way office. On payment of four cents the 
company then issues a card which per- 
mits the holder to purchase special books 
of tickets, in blocks of twenty, at one- 
half the regular price. There is a strict- 
ly enforced rule prohibiting the transfer 
of either the cards or the tickets. 

The number of scholars using the school 
tickets in November, 1907, was 1,878, and 
a year later there were 3,304 enrolled. 
The average weekly receipts have also 
increased from $132.85 to $170.32. 





Criminals Identified by the 
Back of the Hand 


THE finger-print method of the Ber- 
tillon measurement system of identify- 
ing suspected criminals is’ probably to 
be supplanted by photographic records of 
the back of the hand. Cases have been 
reported where clever malefactors have 
deceived police officials by scarring and 
disfiguring the tips of their fingers and 
thereby rendering detection from that 
source impossible. 

The network of veins on the back of 
the hand is different in every person, 
and by means of these individual con- 
figurations infallible marks of identifica- 
tion are-furnished. Without danger of 
fatal injury it is impossible to mutilate 
these veins by branding or otherwise dis- 
figuring the flesh of the hand. By al- 
lowing the hand to hang loosely, or by 
stopping the circulation of the blood for 
a few moments with a ligature about the 
wrist, the veins will stand out promi- 
nently on the back of the hand and may 
be then clearly photographed and _ the 
picture preserved for future reference and 
identification. 





A Gigantic Blast 


OnE of the greatest blasts ever exploded 
in this country occurred recently near 
Stein’s Pass, New Mexico, a few miles 
from the Arizona border. Seventy-eight 
thousand pounds of giant powder were 
used in this explosion, which completely 
wrecked one whole side of a mountain, dis- 
lodging and breaking into fragments 
sufficient rock to ballast one hundred 
miles of railroad track. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad for 
several weeks had been making prepara- 
tions for this blast, the work being done 
under the personal direction of their 
powder expert and one from the mills 
which supplied the explosive. The inten- 
tion was to obtain material for ballast on 
the Tucson Division of the Southern 
Pacific, and the attempt was entirely 
successful. Approximately 775,000,000 
pounds of rock was dislodged. 

The spectacle when the charge was fired 
was stupendous. 
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NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


“GME The Name is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 


there P 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 
Worn All-Over The World 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘ern 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
WwW. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 











NEW YORK 
COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Directors 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 











Thorough instruction in all 
branches of music by 50 
eminent instructors. Send 


for Catalogue, Deft. H 


128, 130 EAST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 











BORATED 
TALCUM 





CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. “4 
little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Get Mennen’s (the original) ©" Feceipt of asc. 

Sample Free Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. 4. 

















CLARK’S CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, ‘09, from 
N. Y., and Feb. 5, '10, from "Frisco, @65@ and up. 

12th Annual Orient Crulse, Feb. 5,10, @400 up. by 
Lioyd S. S. ‘Grosser Kurfuerst,’’ 78 days, including 24 days 
Egypt and Palestine. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 
BOOTMAKER (to Arctic explorer just returned). ‘How did you like those 
boots I made you, sir?” 


ARCTIC EXPLORER. “Excellent! Best I ever tasted.” 


—From “The Tatler.” 
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STOP FRETTING 


fussing, fuming, fanning, and forget the heat 
. in a cool, refreshing High Ball made of 


(x) HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


x) ORRYE 


RICH IN TONE 
MELLOW IN FLAVOR 


Sold at all first-class cafes 
. and by jobbers. 
tase wot WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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While Rock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’? 





Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 


and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


The Value of a New York Reputation 


Every line of the New York City Surface Cars is a good 
line. When it comes to reaching people who. spend money, 
the least thought of line in New York City is likely to be 
better than the best line in any other city. 

New York buys what it wants—other cities, what they 
need. 

A New York reputation sells more goods throughout 
the country than any amount of ‘local advertising. And 
New York City Surface Car Advertising will make a 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 
Hand, Horse and Motor Power 


The N. Y. City Park 


Dept., 
The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 
Princeton University, 
Most of the Leading Golf 
and Country Clubs of 
the U. S., 

And many owners of 
Large Estates use 
COLDWELL’S 
Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Names and References 
will be sent on request. 








Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell St.. - NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


HIGH LIFEBEER 


MILLE R-MILWAUKEE 








National reputation for your product for less money than 
any other medium or mediums combined. ; 

You can buy space in all of the cars or part of the cars 
on any line or lines you want—or you can cover the greatest 
buying public in the world absolutely. 

We don’t “know it all,” but we have had a good deal 
of experience. The numerous successes which New York 
City Surface Car Advertising has achieved should) mean 
something in the way of proof. Let us tell you what we 
would do with your proposition. 

We have the exclusive control of all advertising space 
in the New York City Surface Cars,—boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Richmond and in the Fifth Avenue Auto 
Busses. No patent medicine or “cure” advertising ac- 
cepted. Study the cards—we have a standard. 

Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company . 


995 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 








HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


/\- Former Presidént of the Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 


Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 
the “‘ant-cow,” capturing prisoners to male slaves, etc., etc. 


With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 
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read novels of the summer. . . Many 
of the scenes tingle with an almost un- 
accountable vibrancy of emotion.” 





om Gav to becom oft east why ss, By MAUDE 
wes RADFORD 
WARREN 









-THE INNER SHRINE; perce pever | 








WEST EAST 
San Francisco Chronicle New York Press 
“ The strongest novel that has been “Every now and then the unexpected 


issued this year, because of novelty of happens. ..It will be discussed more 
plot and dramatic force... Better worth widely than any story of the season.” 
reading than any novel of this year.” 





Rochester Post-Express ‘ \ pen iZat gs 
“No greater novel has been published Bi Auge 


Spokane Chronicle : ‘ ” 7 } 
“Memorable though it has neither fT ™any years in the United States. Ue? 
‘message’ nor ‘mission,’ so good in the Brooklyn Eagle . 
best sense in which a novel is good.” “A star of the first magnitude.” Illustrated 
SOUTH by 


New Orleans Times-Democrat 
“Tt is quite on the cards that in 

















these early years of the twentieth 
century we have seen the dawn of a 
new novelist of unquestioned power.” 


The Public recognizes its greatness in spite of the fact 
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i a romance Out of Town. This Peter loses 


THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL belong to old, aristocratic families, and Margery’s 


from — family especially are upset over the change which 
The Atlantic to The Pacific drives the darling daughter into rustic poverty. 


The Lakes to The Culf That’s the story—this rustic setting—and twins! 


Light as a cream-puff and sparkling as a brook. 


his money, not his wife. Peter and Margery 


that it is anonymous —no great name to push it. Cloth, $ 1.50 
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Two Little 
English Episodes ee "an eee "Wall 


A delightful little sketch of travel in 


the English country—a search for the By Dr. WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, F.R.G.S. 

battle-field of Marston Moor and a visit Everybody has heard of the great Wall of China. Nobody has 
to Bishopsgate. By W. D. HOWELLS, who known anything about it. Dr. GEIL has just returned from a re- 
has seldom done anything more charming. markable expedition on which he followed the course of the wall 


from beginning to end —a tremendous undertaking. His ad- 
ventures and experiences are of fascinating interest The first ac- 


65 cents a copy count of them will appear in the July Harfer’s. It will be followed 


by other articles illustrated with unique photographs. 
































Shakespeare and 2 : 
" P ; ; ® | Man’s 
His Friends Higgins: Christi 
EDMUND GOsSsE writes of the group of ristiian 
great Elizabethans who gathered at the In the lumber camps of Minnesota, a plain man named Higgins 
famous Mermaid tavern. In view of the is doing a great work for his fellow-men—a work even more re- 
present revival of interest in the Shake- markable than that which Dr. Grenfell has done on the Labrador 
_Speare-Bacon controversy, some of the coast. Higgins is a minister of the Gospel—a minister to the 
sfacts which he brings to light are of bodies as well as the souls of his people. They call him “The 
particular significance. Pilot,” The conditions among which he works are almost un- 
: believable. The work itself is heroic. NoRMAN DUNCAN, who 
visited Higgins in the camps for Harfer’s Magazine, gives a 
Do Men Fear striking picture of the man and what he is doing. 
Death ? 


The Weaving of 
the Bridge 


A masterly picture of that most fascinat- 
ing and poetic of industrial undertak- 
ings, the building of a great modern 
bridge, from its first inception to the 
finish. The article is elaborately illus- 
trated with drawings in color by Thornton 
Oakley. 


The Letters of 
Martin van Buren 


A most important and interesting article by an eminent New York A group of hitherto unpublished letters written by Martin van Buren 

physician, giving the results of his many years’ experience. The various during his visit to England as United States minister. They give an 

* instances cited, and his conclusions based upon them, have much mean- intimate picture of King William IV. and some of the great English 
ing for every reader. statesmen of the day 


What We Are 
Doing for the Birds 


. A remarkably illustrated paper on the 
work which the Audubon Society is 
doing on the islands of the southern 
coast in protecting the birds and pro- 
viding them a safe home. 





$4.00 a year 























by Jack London, Charles Egbert Craddock, Elizabeth Stuart 
8 Remarkable Phelps Ward, Marie Manning, Marie van Vorst, Marjorie 


Short Stories Bowen, Muriel Campbell Dyar, and Johnson Morton. 

































































EXCEEDING STRENGTH AND QUALITY 


NAPOLEON FLOUR is in no sense an average product. 


degrees choicer and better. 


Average methods could never produce it. 
It represents a successful effort to excel---an effort to see how 


It is many 


good a 


flour can be made when highly skilled men are told to do their best without 


regard to time or expense. 


It is by no means a common flour. 


Quality alone is the first and last | 


consideration in its manufacture. We do not consider the competition of 
other brands for we believe NAPOLEON FLOUR is so far superior that it 


stands in a class by itself. 


We invite you to try its goodness for yourself. 


APOLEON F LOUR 


can generally be had At All Retail Grocers 


‘eniver, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest | 
Distributor. mentioned below: 


The Jacob Theobald Flour Co., Cleveland, O. 
Danville Wholesale Grocery Co., Danville, Ill. 


Point Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant; W. Va. 


McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City Grocer Co., Bay City, Mich. 
The Smart & Fox Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Ragon Brothers, Evansville, Ind. 
The E. H. Frechtling Co., Hamilton, O. 
J.C. Smith 6 Wallace Company, Newark. N. J. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, Ill. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, O. 
Scudders-Gale-Wearen Co., Cairo, Ill. 
The Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Carpenter=sCook Co., Menominee, Mich. 
C. S. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Col. 
A. J. Umbreit, Dubuque, Ia. 
Eavey GCo., Xenia, O. 
Morton L. Marks Co.. Davenport, Ia. 


The C. H. Bishop Flour Co., Cincinnati, O. pe 
Lang G Co.,-New York City. ; 
Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
United Flour Milling Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Botzum Bros., Akron, O. 
J. S. Wagner Flour Co., Springfield, O. 


Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. 
H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, RK. I. 


Saratoga Milling 6 Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
L. A. Wright 6 Co., Boston, Mass. 
Shenango Valley Flour G Produce Co., Sharon, Pa. 
C. M. 6 R. Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 
John Stegink, Muskegon, Mich. 
Bedford 6 Jones, Lima, O. 
Reid G Norton, Elgin, Il. 
Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Mont. 











